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either from surplus revenue or from the sale of new bonds, bears on the 
appointed day to the paper that is to be taken up. If it has not by that 
time succeeded in securing from some source or other at least $130,000, - 
Guonox Steuer, 30 ConnHmt, Lonpon, E. C., AGENT FoR THE RecerPt or Susscrr- | 900, or, as many would probably insist, $200,000,000, in gold, not needed 
" 7) eee, 65m ARVGRREEEE. for the payment of its debts or the expenses of administration, the pro- 

piahiaenit pad as shea cree ee ee Se | posed redemption will prove, as we pointed out last week, a fiasco on 

SEE E acs a tdel a great scale. In fact, long before that time the real state of the case 
The Week. | would be so plain to everybody that if the requisite amount did not 


memamenretenrs! f37 'seem likely to be forthcoming, the Morton bill would probably be 
On the 8th of the month the Senate did little more than ask the | repealed. Any bill providing for resumption, to be effective, and not 


President for information concerning Minister Washburn’s affair with to impose on the public, must provide, first, for the accumulation of 
Lopez. On Wednesday the session was a short one. The President money in the Treasury, either by savings or fresh loans, and then for 
sent in his message, and but a little of it had been read when Mr. | redemption, not on a fixed day, but when the amount of specie accu- 
Conness, who is not the most cold-blooded of men, moved that the | mulated bears a certain proportion to the amount of greenbacks to be 
further reading be dispensed with. He pronounced Mr. Johnson’s| redeemed. There is no good reason for waiting a year to resume, 
Janguage, where he speaks of certain Congressional enactments as being | jf the means can be had sooner. : 
unconstitutional, to be insulting and unendurable. There was a good | IE, SR 
deal of talk on the one side and the other, and Mr. Edmunds finally; Tye House began the week by rejecting with contumely some im- 
moved to adjourn, which the Senate did. On Thursday, Senators had pudent resolutions of the Oregon Legislature. That assembly requested 
had time to think the matter over, to see that they were aggrandizing | the Senators of the State to resign, as being persons who had assisted 
Mr. Johnson more than there was any need, and probably to see, too, | in tyramnizing over the South. Mr. Fernando Wood thought the re- 
that Congress is not so exclusively the legislative branch of the Gov- | quest was not at all “ scandalous, impertinent, and indecorous,” but the 
‘ernment that the President may not have his say concerning acts, a8 House took Mr. Washburne's view of it. The House afterwards passed 
he has concerning bills. At all events, the message was ordered to be | the Indian Bureau bill by a majority of 83; referred to the Judiciary 
read, and then Senator Frelinghuysen rose and delivered a carefully (Committee a bill offered by General Butler to repeal the Tenure-of-Office 
prepared and not ungraceful eulogium on the Congressional policy of Act; and finally listened to some remarks from Mr. Robinson—known 
reconstruction, and the party which i rpieng it. On the same day 5 « Fenian Robinson "—who thought that the United States should at 
‘there was a long debate on the House bill to transfer the Indian | once declare war against the United Kingdom. Mr. Fernando Wood 
Bureau to the War Department. There is very little doubt that this felt compelled to join with his colleague in urging the same request, 
will be done, and none at all that it ought to be done. Mr. Hen-' horrible as war is. The House adjourned without taking action in the 
‘dricks, however, opposed it, and so did Mr. Doolittle, each asserting | matter, On the 9th instant, Mr. Bingham, of the Reconstruction Com- 
that, though there might be corruption in the present management | mittee, introduced a bill providing for the holding of an election in 
of Indian affairs, there would: be ~ much if army officers were en- | Virginia on the 20th of January. A long debate followed, and finally 
trusted with the expenditures. This, although it is notorious that no an amendment was adopted, which sets the 20th of May next as the 
greater rascals disgrace the public service than Indian agents and com-! time of election. This was General Butler's proposal. He took the 
missioners. The whiskey ring steals more in a given length of time: | ground that next month the laborers would have to make their annual 
but the Indian agents not only steal: they steal from starving contracts with their employers, and would be greatly at their master’s 
people; and not only that, but their robbery of the ignorant savages | mercy ; whereas in May they would be able to live whether their mas 
helps, every little while, to set them loose on the white settlers, whom | ters set them adrift or not. The first statement seems just. As for the 
the Indians kill with powder and ball that the agencies have very | second, May is a good month for the proposed purpose, because just at 
a a them. The bill was referred to the Committee on | that season masters will not feel at all disposed to set their hirelings 
Indian Affairs, some of whom were indignant that there should be any adrift, though if that should happen there would be a vast deal of what 
‘talk of referring it to the Committee on Military Affairs, which latter the negroes call “tight livin’” before the corn came in, and probably 
body is all ready to report upon it favorably, The former will not, | some little starving. 
however, be able to pigeon-hole the matter this time, as was the case a 7 
couple of years ago. On Monday of this week the Senate received The debate on this subject was interrupted by the receipt 
the petition of the Union League Club of this city asking for a com- of the President's message, which was read and treated with 
mittee to investigate the late election frauds,in New York. Mr. Mor- contempt. The repudiation part of it called forth from Mr. 
ton brought forward the financial bill he has been working on. Broomall a denunciatory resolution, and from Mr. Schenck and other 
members several speeches, which will prevent the President’s doctrine 
Senator Morton’s bill prohibits all future sales of gold coin, and from doing any harm at home or abroad. On Thursday, the Military 
directs the accumulation of such specie as the Treasury may not need | Committee proposed that one or more institutions of learning in each 
to pay its debts until Jan. 1, 1870, at which date the Secretary is State should be supplied with a detailed officer of the army, who shail 
to redeem in coin all United States notes and fractional currency “that give instruction in military matters. After the recess,on Monday last, 
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the House instructed the Reconstruction Committee to investigate the | aescribably sad; and we say deliberately that if the tinkering of the 
Ku-Klux outrages in Tennessee. On the same day Mr. Broomall’s reso- | Court for party purposés be persisted in, ‘there is every probability 
lution, declaring that all forms of repudiation are odious to the Ameri- | that this sight we shall at last see in the sedt of Marshall and Story. 
can people, was adopted. The vote on suspending the rules so as to, One of the unfortunate results of the Republican assaults on the 
allow of its introduction was a party vote, and stood 135 to 29. The Court last winter is that to make it safe even to enlarge the number 
yote on moving the previous question—which passed the resolution— of the judges, so as to lighten the labor of the present incumbents, we 
showed a still heavier majority, there being only six voices in the nega- | shall have to wait for calmer times, when no political issues are likely 
tive. In the Senate, when this matter came up, there appeared to to come up for judicial decision. 
be a greater proportional number of persons who are not yet convinced 
of the truth of the proposition above laid down. Mr. Fernando Wood Mr. G. W. Curtis has been delivering his lecture on “Political 
offered a resolution, which was adopted, directing the Committee on | Morality,” in Boston, and we learn from the report of the local press that 
Public Expenditures to find out the facts about the alleged improper during its delivery about half the audience were “uneasy,” owing, 
use of two millions of dollars of the Alaska purchase money. Finally, ; doubtless, to his allusions to the outcry against Mr. Fessenden. We have 
before adjourning, the Secretary of State was asked to inform the House , 20 doubt whatever that when Mr. Curtis receives reinforcements in his 
attacks on corruption and immorality, as he will before long, from the 
| other lecturers, this phenomenon of “ uneasiness” on the part of audi- 
Mr. Johnson’s message appeared just after we had gone to press last | ences will be just as common as it was in the anti-slavery agitation 
week, but though it created a disturbance on a small scale, both in the down to the outbreak of the war. At first, two-thirds were “ uneasy,” 














if he has sent a commissioner to Spain, and if so, why. 


House and the Senate, and has been the subject of a good deal of com-| when slavery was denounced, or even mentioned; then only one- 
ment in the press, there was hardly anything in it worth recalling half; then only one-third ; and now anybody who chooses to de- 
at this date. He reiterated, almost in the old language, his objections claim on the equality of men is received with “the wildest enthusi- 
to the Congressional plan of reconstruction, treating the acts passed in | asm ;” in other words, nobody is made “uneasy.” So will it be with 
furtherance of it as unconstitutional, with as much coolness and gravity | the doctrine that individual conscience is of more value to the nation 
as if the question had never come up or been discussed before. Hethen | than party discipline. In forming our judgment about the attacks 
propounded a scheme for the repudiation of the public debt, which is, on Mr. Fessenden, the question of his guilt or innocence is of second- 
in some respects, better than Pendleton’s, inasmuch as it involves the | ary consequence. The theory preached by his assailants was, that all 
payment of gold instead of paper; but it is, on the whole, more impu- | talk of “ conscience” on the part of a politician, no matter who he was, 
dent than any plan of repudiation yet devised. It consists in an arrange- | acting against his party, even in a judicial proceeding, was “ cant,” and 
ment with the bondholders, by which all payments of interest shall be | impudent cant at that. Now the truth is that this happens to be “a 
counted as payments of principal, so that a bondholder, who receives six | doctrine of devils,” and, if generally adopted, would ruin any govern- 
dollars a year for sixteen years and a fraction, shall be considered as | ment ever set up, and a democratic government sooner than any other. 
having received full payment of one hundred dollars of principal. Mr. | It has, therefore, to be denounced, the wriggling of radical “ moralists ” 
Johnson's chief argument in favor of this scheme is, that if the creditors | on their seats to the contrary notwithstanding; and the more they wrig- 
do not agree to be cheated to this extent, the debtors will, probably, and | gle, the more closely, we trust, the lecturers of the future will stick to the 
not unreasonably, cheat them outright. We see, however, that Brick | [poet The “uneasiness ” is simply a sign that the medicine is operat- 
Pomeroy claims the idea as his, and having two newspapers at his|ing. In this city you cannot denounce judicial corruption without 
disposal, will probably manage to eclipse Mr. Johnson, and hand perceiving signs of trouble amongst the audience, but judicial corrup- 
himself down to posterity as its real author. The message shed no’ tion is for all that a bad thing. 

light on the Alabama negotiations, to aid in which Caleb Cushing has 
been sent over, Mr. Reverdy Johnson having apparently alarmed the 
State Department. 








Mr. Henry C. Carey replies to M. Benard, in the November num- 
ber of the Journal des Economistes, with reference to the charge made 
against him by the latter of having defended slavery at two meetings 

Senator Wilson has brought in a bill increasing the number of | of the Political Economy Society, in Paris, showing, and, as well as we 
Judges of the Supreme Court to fourteen, besides the Chief-Justice., | can judge, conclusively, that what he did do was to defend gradual as 
The New York Tribune says that “the bill finds a motive in the un- opposed to immediate emancipation. His evidence, beyond his own 
doubted pressure of work upon the present reduced number of judges; | recollection, is somewhat imperfect, but it is strong, and, taken in con- 
but it is probable that the suddenly developed and unexpected conservatism | nection with his utterances elsewhere about slavery, leaves no room for 
of several of the judges appointed by Mr. Lincoln will add force to the move-| doubt. Moreover, M. Benard does not reply. Mr. Carey then replies to 
ment.” This will be either the third or fourth attempt to tinker the | M. Benard’s insinuation regarding the connection between slavery and 
Supreme Court for. party purposes, and we have no doubt there is | protection, and, amongst other propositions, makes the extraordinary 
sense enough in Congress to defeat it. The number of judges was re-' one that the tide of emigration to this country rises and falls with the 
duced about a year ago to prevent Mr. Johnson filling a vacancy. Then, in | tariff. Mr. Carey displays on this point the same contempt for elemen- 
order to prevent a decision hostile to the reconstruction acts, an attempt | tary logic which he has shown in his discussion of the question of lit- 
was made to make a two-thirds vote necessary to a decision declaring | erary property. A good illustration of the way he reasons is to be 
laws unconstitutional, in order to paralyze the supposed “ conserva- | found in the fact that he passes over in complete silence the state of 
tive” majority. None of these attacks on the independence of the | things in the country which the emigrant leaves, as if that had nothing 
Court had any result beyond alarming and disgusting the public, and | whatever to do with their emigration ; for instance, he ascribes the pro- 
contributing to Republican defeats at the polls. Nobody who knows | digious exodus from Ireland in 1847, the year following the great famine, 
anything of the moral condition of political circles at this moment in | to the working of the American tariff of 1842. 

Washington, of the overwhelming influence of “rings” on legislation, 
would see without the utmost alarm the manipulation of the Court, The Free Trader, of this city, seems, in the matter of reasoning, to be 
with a view to influencing its decisions, by whichever party happened | one of Mr. Carey’s disciples, It berates the Nation savagely for pronounc- 
to have the majority. What the Republicans do this year by way of | ing “absurd” M. Benard’s suggestion that a protectionist must neces- 
increasing or diminishing the number of judges for their purposes, the sarily be a friend of slavery, and argues with great vehemence that pro- 


Democrats would do next for theirs; and we should soon see the | tection being one form of robbery, and slavery another, there is nothing 











Court converted into the most contemptible engine of corruption and at all “absurd” in asserting that a friend of high tariffs is presumptively 
demoralization ever witnessed in a civilized country. A judge reduced | an advocate of forced labor. This reminds us of a story, whether true 
to the condition of a “ creature,” either of a king or a party, is a loath- /or invented by a wag we cannot say, of an abolitionist who maintained 
some sight ; but the sight of a whole bench reduced to the condition on the platform, in the old days of the agitation, that anybody who so 
of creatures of “ a whiskey ring,” for instance, would be something in- far countenanced the United States Constitution as even to drop a let- 
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ter into the mail, only needed the opportunity to become a pirate or 
a highway robber. If the Free Trader supposes it is going to convert 
the public to any rational opinion by wild nonsense of this sort, it will 
find itself greatly mistaken. Even if it be true that the principle of pro- 
tection and that of slavery are the same, protectionists are no more logi- 
cal than high Calvinists, or Berkeleyans, or any other holders of trouble- 
some theories. In arguing for free trade as for everything else, if persua- 
sion is the object aimed at, the facts of life must be admitted, else the 
argument becomes rant and the audience laugh. People know that there 
are thousands of protectionists in the United States who hate slavery, 
and, knowing it, when they read such “ demonstrations” as the one we 
are discussing in the Free Trader, they use the periodical to wrap their 
groceries in and vote for a high tariff. 





The Supreme Court of Hamburg has rendered a decision ex- 
culpating Herr Sloman, the owner of the vessel, for the dreadful 
suffering on board the Leibnitz, during its memorable voyage to 
this port, where it arrived with its passengers decimated by con- 
tagion, and reduced, as was alleged, by insufficient and spoiled 
food, overcrowding, and bad ventilation; as well as on its recent 
voyage to Quebec under a changed pase (the Liebig), when out 
of 534 passengers 40 died, amid similar complaints of bad treat- 
ment. The public here, howe, were convinced at the time that a 
fearful responsibility rested upon those who sent the vessel to sea in 
such a condition, and will learn of this decision not only with surprise 
but almost with incredulity, Nevertheless, Herr Sloman, whose 
wealth, as perhaps the largest shipper in all Germany, may possibly 
have influenced the court in its decision, sends a triumphant circular 
to the German press witb the evidence of his acquittal, and endea- 
vors to fix upon a certain class of emigrants the charge of exciting dis- 
content where no reasonable ground for it exists. Singularly enough, 
the case appears to turn on the nature of the disease whose ravages 
were so tremendous; since, if it was typhus, as asserted by the Ger- 
man physicians here, then the fault must have lain in the vessel; if 
cholera, as Herr Sloman insists and the Bremen expert decided, then 
the outbreak of it was due to Providence, even though it took place in 
mid ocean, after nine months’ cessation of the disease in Germany. 
The vessel seems to have kept just within the limits of the law. 








We made a slip last week in calling the Hartford Post “ General 
Hawley’s paper,” the fact being that the Courant is General Hawley’s pa- 
per, and that he has no connection with the Post, as we really knew very 
well. We suppose we owe, for this error, an apology to the editor of | 
the Post, and to anybody else who feels aggrieved. The Courant is an 
excellent paper, and so is the Post, and General Hawley is an excellent 
and distinguished man, and this being the case, there cannot be much. 
harm done in any quarter. 





The republicans of Cadiz have come very near turning the Span- 
ish revolution into a repulsive and shabby imitation of the French | 
tragedy of 1848-9. They have apparently little patience and little faith 
in discussion, and would not wait for the meeting of the Constituent, 
Cortes, and, growing tired of arguing with the monarchists, took | 
arms and for a few days held the town against the troops. Luckily 
they have surrendered without much bloodshed. In so far as the incident 
has produced any effect on the public mind, it has probably strength- 
ened the hands of the monarchists; and if Prim be really intriguing 
for the crown, or wishes to force a monarchical form of government on 
the country, those republicans who advocate an appeal to arms are. 
simply playing into his hands. He has the army well in hand, and the 
army cares nothing about “ your right side or your wrong side,” 
John Leech’s big drayman in Punch says to the driver of the pony wa- 
gon. Moreover, when it comes to fighting, the mass of timid people in 
every country begin to long for a “strong government,” and instinc- 
tively get behind the big battalions. The outbreak furnishes an addi-— 
tional reason for desiring foreign sympathizers to stop sending burn- 
ing manvfestoes to the Spaniards, telling them what form of govern- 
ment to set up. The sensible portion of the Spanish people won't 
mind -hese sage counsels, while the Reds and madcaps may be incited 
by them into violence. The Republican Committee of Madrid has 


issued a proclamation acknowledging that since the expulsion of Isa- 
bella the party has lost many of its ablest and most distinguished 
adherents, but denouncing constitutional monarchy in strong though 
not unjust language, showing the fallacy of the doctrine that it is 
suited to every people or every state of society. Unfortunately the 
same arguments might be used against republicanism. The address 
is composed in the inflated style which now scems to be the one uni- 
versally adopted by Continental liberals, and, to those who believe in 
the connection between language and thought, is not pleasant or hope- 
ful reading. The popular loan of $100,000,000, which started so well, 
is likely to prove a great failure. 





The desire for grand changes which for years has been agitating the 
thin upper layer of Russian society, the layer containing all its more or 
less civilized and progressive elements, continues to manifest itself in its 
peculiar crude and eccentric manner. We hear again of socialistic con- 
spiracies emanating from the “ nihilistic” centres at Moscow and Kiev. 
Ladies of high rank are agitating for the establishment of a Woman's 
University. At the same time the favorite organs of both radical and 
fashionable circles not only applaud the crusade waged by the Govern- 
ment against everything Polish or Catholic, as well as the gradual 
restriction of the German-Protestant and Jewish populations, but vehe- 
mently condemn the “ leniency ” with which the work of Russification 
is managed in the empire; and this at a moment when the Polish 
priests transported to Siberia are being removed to more remote re- 
gions of that wilderness; when the tens of thousands of Lithuanians 
carried there a few years ago are declared to be Siberian “ settlers” for 
ever; when the Polish students of Wilna are compelled to exchange 
their prayer-books for others in Russian in which prayers for the Czar 
are substituted for patriotic invocations ; when the Catholic villagers of 
Grodno and Kovno are being escorted by military force into the 
churches to listen to a Russianized ritual, and similar measures are daily 
decreed and executed in every part of the western provinces—measures 
the like of which have not been attempted since Philip II. extirpated 
the religion and nationality of the Moriscoes. 


Dr. Vambéry, the celebrated Hungarian traveller, announced, some 
weeks ago, in a letter to the London 7Jimes, that the arrival at St. 
Petersburg of an envoy from the Khan of Khokand, a region of Eastern 
Turkestan, was due to the fact, not that this potentate loved Russia, 


| but that he is threatened with dethronement by an unpleasant person 


named Yakoob Kooshbeghi, who holds sway in Chinese Tartary on his 
!eastern frontier, and who is stirring up against him all the furious 
‘fanatics of his own dominions. The envoy of the Khan has, of course, 
been received right royally, and the aoquisition of Khokand as a fief 


| will bring the Russian troops to the feet of the Karakorum Pass in the 


Eastern Himalayas. More recently has come the news, which is now 
throwing British India into a ferment, that the Eastern Himalayas, 
which were supposed to be impassable for an army, have been discoy- 
‘ered by Mr. T. D. Forsyth, a civil servant, to be very passable indeed; 
that the grades by one pass at least—Chanchenmoo—are so easy that 
a railroad might be made over it, while by that of Karakorum troops 
can readily pass with artillery, and eastern Turkestan is found to be so 


rich, that an army moving southward can advance in plenty to the foot 


of the mountains. It is the ruler of this very region who is now mak- 
ing his submission at St. Petersburg. Moreover, the Chinese, who are, 
however, we regret, on their account, to say, suspected of lying, assert the 
Czar has already secured a cantonment at a place called Gurmah, which 
commands all the passes. Sir John Lawrence, the Viceroy, is accord- 
as ingly deliberating whether it is time to fight now or to negotiatg, the 
danger being that Russia may use her position in the Himalayas to 
paralyze British resistance to her designs on Constantinople. The au- 


thorities at home are so alarmed that the new ministry have determined 
—so say the latest telegrams—to subject poor Lord Mayo to the humil- 
iation of a recall almost before he reaches India; to retain Sir John 
Lawrence in the Governor-Generalship one year longer; and then to 
replace him by a really able man, the Earl of Salisbury. There is talk, 
too, of a convention of some kind with Russia, to fix the possible boun 
daries between the two empires. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LAST MESSAGE. 


Mr. Jomnson’s last message has been calling forth, during the past 
week, a good deal of laughter and indignation; but it is, nevertheless, 
a valuable contribution to the history of the times, and will probably 
shed more light for future generations on the story of his quarrels with 
Congress than any other state paper which the crisis has produced. 
It is of some importance—indeed, we might say, of a good deal of im- 
portance—to the Republican party, both for the sake of its name and 
memory, and for the sake of its present influence, to justify the esti- 
mate of his character on which its hostility to him during the last 
three years has been based. Now, his “ policy,” his speeches and mes- 
sages, and conversations with reporters, bad as many of them were, 
did not, for various reasons, furnish convincing evidence on this point 
to the world at large. The notion by which he became possessed 
when he took office, that it was his business to have a “ policy” in the 
matter of reconstruction and to carry it out, was one which came to 
him in regular succession from Mr. Lincoln along with the Presidential 
office. Mr. Lincoln held it and acted on it, with the concurrence of 
Congress and the approval of the people, having acquired it naturally 
enough through the exaltation given to the executive branch of the 
Government by the war. A great many doubtful things had to be 
covered by the “war power,” and of this power the commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy naturally secured the lion’s share. There- 
fore, Mr. Johnson’s undertaking to reconstruct under his own hand 
and seal really did not shock or alarm Radical leaders till they found 
out that he was not a Radical. It was then, and then only, that they 
fell back on the constitutional limitations to executive authority, and 
then, too, for the first time, the Democrats, who had been for four “ears 
thundering against Mr. Lincoln’s usurpations, became enamored of 
executive discretion, and began to fight against Congressional govern- 
ment. Still, Mr. Johnson would probably have been caqmpletely beaten 
in the eyes of all parties after a little discussion, if Congress had 
merely sought to assert its own exclusive authority over reconstruction. 
It was the peculiar kind of reconstruction resolved on—that is, recon- 
struction based on negro suffrage—which secured for the President the 
. continued support of the Democratic party, and brought him out of 
the contest on this particular point, vanquished indeed, but not con- 
futed—that is to say, he had very nearly half the voting population of 
the North still on his side; and foolish as his pertinacity in urging his 
opinion on Congress undoubtedly was, from a practical point of view, 
it wore, to a vast number of people, the appearance of honest firmness 
displayed in a good cause. 

Circumstances favored him in somewhat the same way as regarded 
his outrageous speeches on his Western journey. They were, it was ad- 
mitted on all hands, disgraceful, but the excesses of many of his promi- 
nent opponents in Congress in the same direction made their indigna- 
tion seem partisan merely, and diminished very materially the dark- 
ness of his offence in the eyes of the public. There was, everybody 
felt in his secret heart, something a little absurd in the spectacle of 
his prosecution or persecution for the use of bad language, at the hands 
of persons like Thaddeus Stevens, General Butler, or Mr. Bingham. So, 
also, the impeachment lost all moral weight from the outset, owing to 
the fact that the particular offence which had brought the prose- 
cution on him was one created for him specially, as a sort of trap, by 
avowed political enemies ; the greater portion of the articles, and the 
very ones on which the managers afterwards most relied, having 
aciually been pronounced untenable by some of the leading promo- 
ters of the process a few short months previously in the House. More- 
over, the pains taken by the Republican politicians and newspapers to 
magrify his guilt, helped him all along. Their language was so ex- 
travagant and so often repeated that people at last began to laugh, and 
the crisis was then over. It was impossible to keep calling aman with 
whom a very large proportion of the American people sympathized 
“the greatest criminal of the age” without at last bringing about a 
reiction, and impossible to put up Messrs. Butler and Bingham to 
abuse him’ for the foulness of his tongue without making him seem a 
victim. He unquestionably gained in popular estimation every day 
ti: trial lasted. All that was wanted to give him the rank and honor 
0”. martyr, to absolve him from his past sins and start him afresh in 
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public life, was his conviction and removal. This the vote of the 
“ guilty seven” prevented. The good luck which presided over their 
“treachery” was dimly seen by some far-seeing people then ; it has been 
growing plainer and plainer ever since. This last message of his has 
made it as clear as noonday. What the determined pursuit of the Re- 
publicans failed to do for their own justification, he has done himself. 
He was acquitted, and has been left alone ever since. No penalty is 
hanging over his head. He has no longer anything either to fear from 
his enemies or hope from his friends, and he has, as his last official ut- 
terance, produced a disquisition on public affairs which is marked by 
stupidity and dishonesty in about equal measure, and really throws a 
flood of light on his whole course. To discuss his financial theories, 
or his notions of national honor or political expediency, as displayed 
in that document, would be a waste of time and paper. 

The message, too, is important from still another point of 
view. Mr. Johnson’s great claim—in fact, his only claim—to the nomi- 
nation which he got at the Baltimore Convention, was his “ soundness 
on the main question,” and his having incurred “ rebel hate for services 
rendered during the rebellion.” He had no others. His ignorance 
was notorious; his violence was notorious; his personal character was 
on one point, and that a very important one, very doubtful. But none 
of these things was allowed to have any weight. He had been faith- 
ful in dark days; he had been bitterly persecuted and was bitterly 
hated by the rebels and Copperheads; his recent acquisition of the 
arts of reading and writing (those were the War-Horse days) was 
dwelt upon as something rather worthy of admiration; and he was put 
into the second place in the government. After Mr. Lincoln’s death 
the same song was chanted. “Rebel hate” was allowed to cover 
everything, to cover even the “damned spot” of the 4th of March, 
1865 ; and the extraordinary principle that a man may be safely trusted 
with great offices of government simply because he has managed to 
make himself obnoxious to the public enemy, received a kind of 
solemn sanction. There never was a finer opportunity offered to a hu- 
man being than was offered to him; no functionary ever received 
kinder, heartier, or blinder support. We see now what it has all 
ended in. The “rebel hate” did not keep him true to his principles 
for six months. He was found fondling the rebels before the sum- 
mer of 1865 was over. His horror of treason vanished still more rapidly. 

Finally, let us bespeak for him, in these his last official hours, 
still more the attention of those who love “outspoken, whole- 
souled statesmen,” and who distrust Grant because he won't talk 
politics. Only five years ago Mr. Johnson was their ideal man. 
His earnestness was of the red-hot variety. He hated “legal 
minds.” He hated precedent and experience. He was “a man of 
the people.” There was no doubt about his “ views” on any subject, 
human or divine. The fountain of his “gab” never ceased to flow. 
Having passed his youth in blackest ignorance, having learned the al- 
phabet from his wife, having been honored with every office in the gift 
of the people, and having a deadly hatred of aristocracy in all its 
forms, there was no problem in political science which he did not con- 
sider himself competent to solve. “Theorists” “ dilettanti,” and 
“ kid-glove politicians” fled howling and discomfited when they saw 
him coming. And now, after his four years of experience, here he 
stands, counselling a very ridiculous form of repudiation, which “ Brick 
Pomeroy,” we see, claims the honor of having conceived, and pro- 
nouncing as firmly against the Congressional plan of reconstruction 
as the Pope against modern civilization. 








THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Arrarrs in Spain have ceased to go well. The long interval which 
it was thought necessary to allow for the election of the Constitutional 
Convention is producing its legitimate result in armed collisions be- 
tween the two great parties and in the shedding of blood, which seem 
likely to make a return to peaceful controversy very difficult, if not 
impossible. It is, of course, hard to say whether the delay was a mis- 
fortune simply or a fault. The theory of the Republicans seems to 
be that the Provisional Government, being composed in the main of 
monarchists, staved off the decision of the mation touching the new 
form of government partly because they knew the decision would be 
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against a monarchy if taken at once, and partly because they wanted | self-ensertion which is so often seen even here. To give an idea of 
time to provide themselves with a candidate for the throne. The Pro- the real historic Spanish feeling about kings, so far removed from the 
visional Government reply, on the other hand, that a nation suddenly | slavish “ joyalty” which was extinguished in France at the Revolution, 
released from an absolutist yoke is never prepared to pronounce at and is only now slowly expiring in England, he Reproduces the coro 
once on its own destinies ; that it needs time for the deliberation and | nation formula of the old Spanish Cortes, under which the king took 
discussion which under the old régime were impossible ; that to have | office, “ We, each of us being as guod as you, and the whole of us better 
ordered the assembling of the Constituent Cortes immediately after 'than you, appoint you our king, that you may maintain our laws and 
the revolution, would have caused the election of its members before privileges; if not, we do not.” This is, in spirit, exactly what th: 
the people had made up their minds either as to the persons they American people say to the newly elected President. 
wished to represent them or the instructions they wished to give them,| On the showing of this writer, Spain cannot be very far from repub 
and the decision thus arrived at would be tolerably sure not to stand | licanism, even if she have not yet reached it, inasmuch as she has what 
long, and to be followed by a period of discontent and agitation. is better than republican opinions—the republican habit of mind. In 
The discussion as to which form of government—a monarchy or a the present crisis time is undoubtedly telling in favor of the republi 
republic—the Spanish people wants or is best fitted for, still rages, and ‘eans. The failure of the monarchists to produce a candidate is, as w 
apparently does not approach a satisfactory conclusion. The weight of | pointed out a fortnight ago, either a great misfortune or a great blur 
authority—that is, the opinion of the calmest and ablest men—scems, as der, For monarchy itself nobody in Spain professes the least respect 
we said in a former article, to be on the side of monarchy. The Republi- or admiration. Even Prim speaks of it rather as a temporary cxpedi 
cans have, however, the greatest number of agitators, owing to their ent, pending the coming of something better, than as per s a good 
strength in the great towns and amongst the professors and students. | form of government. On these conditions, few men of the right class 
From the peasantry—that is, the bulk of the population—we have as yet | are now willing to accept a crown. Since the disappearance of the 
no sign, or a very uncertain one. In judging of the form of government | feeling of personal loyalty in Europe, and the loss by kings of the 
they want, we have to rely in a great measure on deductions from their | old “divinity” which hedged them, the pomps of monarchy have 
character, habits, and political history, and yet there is probably no| begun to seem very ridiculous, and its cost intolerable, and dynas 
people in Europe about whose history, character, and habits foreigners | ties have become short-lived. The Russian crown is the only one 
know so little, or can learn so little, by any of the ordinary modes, |on the continent now worn by divine right, and the Russian and 
Very few of the letters in the newspapers from Spain during the pres-| Austrian thrones are the only ones filled by old royal lines. Every 
ent crisis throw much light on the state of the popular mind in any | other kingdom may be said to have hired a king on contract 
place but Madrid ; and of the political and constitutional history | and to keep continually threatening him with dismissal. In Eng 
of Spain not one writer in fifty seems to have any knowledge whatever. | land the monarch enjoys ease and consideration, solely by almost 
The only articles in the foreign press which really help foreigners to aj total abstinence from interference in politics. The recent ex 
thorough understanding of the situation, because they are clearly from | perience of the Spaniards has satisfied them that whether monarchy 
the pen of a man of the highest political culture, and who, if not a| be good or bad depends mainly on the character of the monarch. So 
Spaniard himself, knows Spain thoroughly, have appeared in the | that the preaching of the monarchical party becomes less and less ef- 
Pall Mail Gazette under the signature of “ Plus Ultra.” fective every day that passes without their producing a candidate for 
His theory is that the expulsion of Isabella is not really much} the throne. The republicans, on the other hand, are doing their best 
of a revolution after all; that there is not a single reform which is now | to relieve them of this difficulty by taking arms and allowing the se 
talked of as one of its consequences, which was not legally accom- | tion of communists, which seems to find a place in every republican 
plished long ago; and that what the nation is now doing is returning | party on the Continent, to threaten property. The result is, that the 
to its old path of constitutional progress, He says there has been for half | timid people and people who love order—that is, the great bulk of the 
a century no legally established church in Spain and no monasteries; | Spanish, as of every other civilized community—and the capitalists, 
that the monasteries over whose destruction such a fuss is mak-| who, when really frightened, are a most powerful class everywhere, 
ing have grown up in defiance of the law, through the guilty con-| may be sickened of republicanism, and sickened before many weeks, 
nivance of the Queen; that the absence of freedom of worship has been | and welcome Prim or anybody else as a dictator—that is, monarchy or 
due not to the tyranny of the Catholic majority, but to the ab-|no monarchy, accept the rule of the strong hand—and all hope of a 
sence of Protestants; that all Spaniards are either Catholics | free government may thus disappear for another generation. We still 
or infidels, and that therefore: no demand for formal toleration | trust that the magnificent common sense and self-restraint which have 
has ever come from any portion of the Spanish people, while the in-| thus far marked the conduct of the people will, however, assert their 
terference of foreign Bible societies has been resented as an imperti- | sway in the end, and save the fruits of the revolution, 
nence; that there is no country in Europe in which freedom of opin- In the meantime nothing is so much to be deprecated as the rage 
ion on religious as well as other subjects is so general; that, for) which seems to prevail in certain quarters for giving the Spaniards 
instance, there is no European country in which a man’s religious | advice. There is hardly a bankrupt politician in Europe who has not 
.Opinions, no matter how openly he declares them, or how obnoxious | forwarded them a letter or a poem, giving them a few hinis as to how 
they may be to the majority, affect his social position so little; and that, | they ought to manage their affairs, what kind of government is best 
therefore, it is a mistake to suppose that any real ecclesiastical bonds | suited for them, and by what class of considerations they ought to be 
have been burst by the late uprising. guided in their political course. As usual, those who have made the 
Coming down to the question of the future government, he shows! most ridiculous failures themselves as practical politicians, such 
that the administrative machinery of Spain is, in theory, the most perfect Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, Emile Girardin, and Mazzini, are most 
in existence; that inso far asit fails to produce good results the failure | positive in their conclusions as to what is the right thing for the 
is due to the low state of the public morals; and that therefore what is | Spaniards to do in the present crisis. We are sorry to see that there 
wanted is not legislative reforms, but a general raising of the moral tone js a disposition to follow their example in this country, and that it is 
through freedom and education. He says, moreover, that there is | receiving the countenance of Mr. Sumner, who on questions of forcign 
no country in which local self-government or municipal independence | politics is usually a sound and sensible guide, If anybody will recall 
is more deeply rooted in the habits of the people, that they have the kind of advice which Americans received even from the warm 
had it for ages, and had free legislative bodies before the English | friends of the country abroad during the years 1861-2, and the woful 
Parliament was known in history, and have, and have always had, ignorance of the main conditions of the problems to be solved which 
the sentiment of social equality to a degree still unknown any- was displayed in these communications, he will sce in an instant the 
where else—unknown, we take it, even in the United States. The folly as well as impertinence of all attempts from the outside to assist 
Spanish noble and Spanish peasant address each other as equals and a nation in making up its mind on such points as are now presented to 
think of each other as equals, so that there is no attempt at the clumsy the judgment of the Spanish people. The very fact that national 











habits and character and passions and prejudices do more than half 
the work in shaping the national destinies, and ovght of right to do 
more than half of it, is of itself sufficient to make sensible men pause 
before they attempt to assist Spaniards or any other people in framing 
a government. Such interference is made all the more improper in the 
present instance by the division of the Spanish public into two parties, 
with one of which foreigners must, in offering any advice at all, seem 
to take part, and we know how Americans relish this sort of thing 
themselves. We in America, let us add, shall be able to recommend 
republicanism to foreign nations more effectually when we have extir- 
pated the “whiskey thieves,” reformed the civil service, and made 
permanent arrangements for the payment of the national debt. In the 
meantime we shall best serve the cause by attending to our own 
business. There is a touch of the comic given to this propagandist 
zeal by the fact that the greatest display of it is made by Frenchmen, 
who as republicans have proved the greatest failures of modern times. 


THE DIPLOMATIO AND CONSULAR SERVICE BILL. 

SoME years ago, when it was deemed useful to make a thorough 
investigation of the English foreign service, a circular despatch was sent 
by the Foreign Office to all its agents abroad, asking for information, 
suggestions, and opinions as to the defects of the service and the mode 
of improving it, and for reports giving a statement or synopsis of the 
organization of the diplomatic service of the governments to which 
they were respectively accredited. Among those reports may be found 
one from Lord Lyons, then at Washington, now at Paris, and one from 
Lord Napier, then at the Hague, formerly at Washington. There is 
also contained in the same publication a vast mass of evidence, com- 
prised in the answers to more than three thousand questions. Perhaps 
if our own Government had pursued such a course we should know 
more than we now do, and perhaps, again, a pretty good excuse for 
not having done it is that the English publication is so full that there 
is little left to be said on the subject. If any one really thinks that 
our own service does not need reform, he is referred to that publicatior, 
the fullest discussion ever yet produced of the organization of a foreign 
service, and he will find in it food for reflection, if not facts to convince 
him. With only this reference to the work, we return to the bill re- 
ported to the Senate at the last session of Congress. 

The division of the different classes of diplomatic representatives 
into grades of compensation, as “compensation of first grade,” of se- 
cond grade, third grade, and so on, might be omitted with advantage ; 
at least, no advantage is perceived in the arrangement. The scale of 
grades is no doubt intended to apply exclusively to salaries, and not to 
the rank of the officers; but it might not always be so understood 
abroad, or not clearly understood. Certainty and convenience will be 
consulted by accepting, or following, in its simplest form, the scale of 
rank recommended by the Congress of Vienna of 1815, and that of Aix- 
la-Chapelle of 1818, and now universally recognized and acted upon ; 
though the point is not urged as an important one. There is no difti- 
culty in adjusting the pay to the exigencies of the service in different 
countries, by the form of the expression at present in use for that pur- 
pose, without the dubious use of the word “ grade’ 
both rank and compensation, 


> in connection with 


Whether it is good policy to consolidate several missions, as proposed 
in the bill, is certainly worthy of serious discussion. It is believed that 
some of its results can be indicated in advance. As to the treaties 
which are occasionally required to be negotiated abroad, it is not now 
seen why the plan might not be made to work well in most cases, if in 
some it would involve disadvantages which a resident negotiator 
vould either not experience er would find very much diminished. 
(nthe other hand, as to the general purpose, duties, and benefits of 
diplomatic representation, it would be, as to the residence and influence 
of the minister, a practical abolition of the consolidated missions. 
Every one who has seen anything of diplomatic service knows the 
(diffleulty of obtaining valuable and reliable political information by 
any other means than a residence, and appropriate social and official 
intercourse. Occasional and short visits would afford the Government 

mewhat better information than the newspaper telegrams, by reason 
i the visitor's official character and access, but would fall far short of 
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the fulness and accuracy of information derived by residence. The 
event of war between the two countries would immediately increase 
the difficulty, partly by material obstacles, and partly by the greater 
reserve and jealousy of a government seeing the same agent accredited 
to itself and to its enemy. And the same feeling may exist in a large 
measure in time of peace. Change the billa little and consolidate 
Sweden with Russia, and Denmark with Prussia, and how would our 
minister be received at the smaller courts named? Is it much or any 
better in the case of Spain and Portugal? The relations between Hol- 
land and Belgium were at one time as sensitive, and so have often been 
those between Denmark and Sweden. It may be asked, how does the 
jealous or alarmed power receive the minister of its threatening or in- 
triguing neighbor, and why not in the same manner our ministers hold- 
ing the consolidated missions? The difference is material. One only 
needs to know the world a little, without being experienced in diplo- 
macy, to know that the minister for foreign affairs, and all the principal 
official people of a government, might be willing to communicate to one 
diplomat, having confidence in him, what they could not afford to hint 
to another. The effect of consolidation, simply as such, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, on the minds and dispositions of the courts thus 
united, would not be good, as far as it went; but that this would be, of 
itself, a serious obstacle to agreeable and successful diplomatic inter- 
course, might not be safely or justly asserted. Not many years ago 
Prussia tried the system of consolidations, and the plan of reducing 
some ministers to charges, but soon returned to her former and he 
present system of full and separate missions. 





But if the policy of consolidation is adopted, the form of expression 
employed in the bill would seem to be about the least appropriate that 
could easily have been devised. The minister should be accredited 
directly to the powers named as equals, and even in alphabetic order, 
instead of saying: “To Spain, [to be accredited also to Portugal].” 

“To Belgium [to be accredited also to Holland}.” ‘ 
“To Sweden [to be accredited also to Denmark].” It is probable that 
the commissions, made out by the State Department and signed by the 
President, would run correctly. But this is not sufficient. Foreign 
governments will be accurately informed of our system, as expressed 
in the statute, and it would not be very agreeable to any of them to ol) 
serve themselves thus disposed of in brackets; especially if they had 
heard the Western criticism on Mr. Brackett’s sermon.~ “ Who preached 
to-day ?”’ enquired one friend of another. “ Mr. Brackett, the new 
minister.” “Mr. Brackett? Brackett! bracket! I believe the defini- 
tion of bracket is ‘something that could be left out without hurting 
the sense.’ ” 


What is the precise official rank, and what is to be the commission, 
of those officers styled in the bill as first secretaries of legation 
at one post, and required to act as chargés at another? Will 
the Government accredit a chargé to the same court to which 
it has accredited an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotenti- 
ary? If so, there is confusion; if not, if he is only secretary, 
and detailed as chargé, then his rank at the court where he officiates, 
which in Europe is something to be considered, will be that of secre- 
tary, with the duties of chargé imposed upon him under disadvan- 
tages. He is thus crippled as chargé, while being of no use and 
rendering no service at all as first secretary of legation, not being 
at the same court with his chief, and being further trammelled, as 
chargé, by being under the official direction of a chief whom, in an 
emergency, he cannot consult in time. 


In matters of economy, whatever may be gained by the whole bill 
(and of this we have made no estimate), there does not seem to be 
anything gained by these special arrangements now under discussion_ 
In the case of Belgium and Holland there is an increased expense of 
$7,000, while in the case of Denmark and Sweden there is a saving of 
only $500. But in these cases, and in all others of consolidation pro- 


vided for by the bill, what is its practical operation? Only this: 
nominally two missions are consolidated into one under an envoy ; but 
practically at one of them an underpaid chargé, with only the official, 
at least the commissioned, rank of secretary, does the labor of a for- 
mer minister-resident ; while at the other—no more important or diffi- 
cult—a minister gets increased rank, increased pay, and a secretary of 
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legation (his second secretary) not now allowed, for doing what is 
now done by himself or some other resident under the present system 
of rank and pay. 

This objection and the one just preceding are not directed against 
an increase of pay, which at present is sadly deficient, nor against con- 
solidation, as such ; for it is not denied that there might exist cases 
where consolidation could be made to work well. The objections are 
made to the machinery of the bill. And it will probably be found 
that if at any time any two or more missions can be welded into one, 
the doing of it will have to be left to the varying exigencies of the 
service, judged by the Department of State or by the Foreign Service 
Board, as the abolition or suspension of some missions is left to the 
Foreign Office, and practically to the permanent under-secretary, in 
England; and that it is a matter which cannot be safely and perma- 
nently regulated by statute. 

If any consolidations are adopted, it ought for the same reason to 
be left to executive direction, or to the Foreign Service Board, to pre- 
scribe at which capital the minister shall reside. Any attempt to regu- 
late this in the bill will involve future inconvenience and disadvan- 
tage. This could not be better illustrated than by the patent fact 
that in one case the residence of the minister, as indicated in the bill, is 
clearly not tlre one at present most required, if determined either by the 
relative importance of our diplomatic business with the two powers, 
or by the delicate and almost vitai relations which the bracketed pow- 
er holds to the present peace and future “compensations” of the greater 
powers of Europe. 


As regards compensation, any attempt to graduate it according to 
the supposed political importance of the mission, or to the extent, 
population, and power o the country in which it is maintained, will 
result in failure and inequality. The Government pays the senators 
from Rhode Island and Delaware as much as those from New York 
and Pennsylvania, because it costs one as much as the other to live at 
Washington. Having determined that a mission ought to be estab- 
lished or retained, the true question is, What will support it? Con- 
sidered in this way, none of the salaries are at present too large, if, 


indeed, any of them are large enough; and the inequality between the | 


highest and the lowest salaries, as at present fixed by law, is out of all 
just proportion to the real difference in the cost of living. Many 
things which must be purchased and used much more freely in court 
society than is necessary in private life cost more at the second and 
third-rate capitals than at the great centres; while only house-rent, 
always the first thing seized on in the calculation, and fuel, cost less. 
A family can live as well on $10,000, or at most on $12,000, a year 
in Paris or London as upon $7,500 in Constantinople, Lisbon, Brus- 
sels, Copenhagen, or Stockholm. Yet there is twice this difference in 
existing salaries. In all the capitals the expense of suitably furnishing 
an establishment is very large; the Government gives nothing towards 
it, and the property is sold at a great sacrifice or brought home at a 
great expense. On this subject the bill is a great improvement on the 
existing system, but is itself susceptible of improvement. While there 
is not so great a difference as is generally supposed in the cost of living 
at different capitals, yet there is a difference, and it should be regarded 
in fixing the scale of pay; and in this attempt the bill is not entirely 
successful. It gives, as reported to the Senate by the committee, less 
to Vienna, one of the most expensive capitals in Europe, than to Brus- 
sels, one of the least expensive ; and gives only the same to St. Peters- 
burg, the most expensive capital in the world, as to Berlin, the least 
expensive of all the great capitals. 

The world is changing; and, as we believe, it changes for 
the better. As private rights and interests become more import- 
ant and more sacred, the different political communities of the 
world become more closely knit together in destiny and interest. The 
time has passed when even the ambassador of the Sublime Porte at the 
court of the Hapsburgs would peremptorily order to be hanged to a 
tree in his court-yard a couple of his servants who had given him inso- 
lent language in a drunken spree, and seek to give the performance a 
moral point by ornamenting their necks as they dangled from the 
limb with the bottles which they had emptied by imbibing too freely. 
And the time has passed when any people, with a progressive and 
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elastic civilization and political development, can afford to neglect the 
employment of the best means to secure in‘elligent, influential, and 
efficient diplomatic representation. Enlightened and honest diplo- 
macy has become a permanent power in shaping and directing the 
affairs of the world. 


AT THE SPRING. 
[rrom THE RUSSIAN OF COUNT ALEXIS TOLSToOr | 
A SPRING in an orchard of cherries, 
The prints of a girl’s bare foot, 
And deeply impressed beside them 
The marks of a nail-studded boot. 


All is still in the place of their meeting, 
Yet my spirit with jealousy burns, 

Hears the whispers, the passionate pleading 
The noise as the pail overturns. 


OUR TOWN NOMENCLATURE. 


Ir an American desires to awaken in himself that sense of humility 
which is so good for us all upon proper occasion, there is no better way— 
none, that is, of equal triviality in itself—than to compare the Post-office 
Directory or Railroad Guide of his own country with that of some country 
of Europe. The very names of the depots on the Muddefontaine Railroad 
call up the picture of the treeless plain, with dingy, white one-storied 
houses and unpainted shanties, the inevitable corner groceries and shingle 
palaces of hotels which, in nine cases out of ten, represent the dreadful 
transition period when nature has been expelled and art has not yet taken 
its place. But when you run your eye down the list of the stations in 
Bradshaw, with what pleasing memories your mind is carried back to that 
September walk through the rural villages of Cheshire and Derbyshire, or 
the May morning that you drove over from Warwick to Kenilworth. The 
names are redolent of antiquity and quiet culture. 





After all, it is not altogether a matter of indifference whether the name 


/ of the town where you live—which you pronounce a dozen times a day— 


| is well or ill-sounding, calls up agreeable or unpleasant associations. But it 
may well be questioned whether we deserve as a nation the very bad repu 
| tation which we have for prosaic and unmeaning nomenclature ; or rather, 
whether we deserve it any more than older nations, and those of differ- 
ent race. When we trace these much-admired names of English, French, 
and German towns back to their primitive meaning, we find them to the 
full as trivial and prosaic as ours. The radical syllable of Rochester means 
“rock ;”’ of Shrewsbury, “shrub ;” of Worcester, “ forest ;" of Leicester, 
“field.” Only the moss of ages has grown over these old vases and hidden 
the material of which they are made, while our brand-new ware betrays on 
its face that it is nothing but stone-china. 

It is our misfortune that we have not had time to let names grow up, 
but have been obliged to invent them and impose them without regard to 
appropriateness upon the places that have sprung up to our hands. In 
doing this we were lucky when we found an Indian name ready for us 
and had the good sense to let it remain. In this way we are provided with 
a very respectable list of well-sounding names, which have the great ad- 
vantage of being really proper nouns; for there is but one Nantucket, 
Chicago, or Oswego. The names mean nothing, to be sure—that is, mean 
nothing to us; and if their meaning were known, it is not at all likely it - 
would describe the present town. But, for the matter of that, neither do 
English names mean anything to the present generation. 

The truest names, of course, are those which do describe—such as most 
foreign names were in their origin. Oxford and Cambridge, Interlaken and 
Lauterbrunnen, Amphipolis and Ostia, we see at a glance what these mean ; 
are they a whit more poetical than Lockport, Brookline, Little Rock, Black 
Earth, Yellow Springs, and Sunken Hollow? If our impatience in colo- 
nization would allow time, names of this class—the most genuine names 
we have—would count by the hundred instead of the dozen. As it is, 
names must be devised as best they can, and a new settlement is well 
off when it has a Mrs. Clavers to draw by lot one so unobjectionable as 
Montecute. A more probable fate is to be burdened for ever with such 
meaningless appellations as Palmyra, New Madrid, or Lafayette. 

The two classes of names just mentioned—Indian names and descrip- 
tive ones—stand at the head in our classification of American nomencla- 
ture. Equally excellent, perhaps, are those which do not describe but 
embody some-historical reminiscence, like Providence, Yonkers (the home- 
stead of the “younger” son), Cincinnati, Council Bluffs, Fort Edward. 
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Towns which immortalize a founder, benefactor, or eminent citizen (not 
the endless string of Washingtons, Jeffersons, and Jacksons) have done 
well ; but they do best of all if they use his name only as material, and 
construct some such compound as Ogdensburg, Binghamton, Marblehead, 
Saybrook, Wilkesbarre. Some surnames, indeed, answer very well alone, 
as Keene, Cleveland, Castine. And in compounds the Southern affix 


“ville,” and the Northern “town,” show the joining too readily, as in Knox- 
ville and Stewartstown; while “burg,” “ton,” “ field,” and sometimes 
“boro’,” as in Vicksburg, Lecompton, Pittsfield, and Brattleboro’, form a 


well-sounding and dignified combination. There are also a few ex- 
cellent names constructed out of names already existing—not the New- 
ion Centre, Newton Corner, West Newton, East Newton, Newton Upper 
Valls, Newton Lower Falls, and Newtonville, which are so characteristic of 
New England—but such as Torringford, Stanwich, Lynnfield, Newbury 
port, and Osawattomie (at the confluence of the Osage and Pottawattomie). 

This pretty much exhausts the categories of good names, unless we ex- 
cept European names brought with them by actual settlers and preserved 
through affection for their old homes—!ike Boston, Plymouth, New Berne, 
Vevay. Leaving these aside, we have in our American towns hardly more 
than dreary repetitions of London, Paris, Rome, Syracuse, Franklin, Madison, 
and others as meaningless (in this use of them) as these. Not that other 
nations do any better than we. We do not reiterate Washington and 
Jefferson any more persistently than our English cousins do Victoria and 
Albert, whenever they have a chance. Fortunately, they have little chance 
at home, but their colonies ring with them; and when they have used 
these as often as they dare, they fall back upon the unfailing storehouse 
at home, and find nothing better than Birmingham, Liverpool, and Exeter. 
They show, indeed, even less originality than we do ; only they are a little 
bit more skilful in their borrowing. 

Neither did the Greeks and Romans do better. As soon as they had occa- 
sion to give names, after the spontaneous growth of these had ceased, they 
showed the same poverty of ideas and servility of practice. Epaminondas 
could think of no better name for the Arcadian capital that he founded 
than “the great city”—Megalopolis. Hamilcar called his colony in 
Spain New Carthage. Constantine the Great named his new metropolis 
alter himself. Colonia Agrippina still lives in Cologne, Augusta Vindeli- 
corum in Augsburg, Augusta Taurinorum in Turin. And the Alexan- 
drias, Cesareas, and Heracleas rivalled in number the Washingtons and 

Wellingtons of the present day. 

{n short, the poverty of our geographical nomenclature is not caused 
by our being an anpoetical people, but by our having fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines. City fathers are “Philistines” of the worst type; and 
it is they who devise these new barbarities, and, in fact, spoil so many good 
old names. Once they tried to change the classic “ Frog Pond” to “ Ser- 
pentine Lake ;” but the effort failed. They have abolished one of our best 
and most descriptive names, Roxbury, and substituted “ Boston Highlands.” 
They altered the historical “ Dorchester Heights” into “South Boston.” So 
* Pall River” once became “ Troy,” but speedily grew tired of its new title 
and resumed the old. It was another set of Philistines that attempted to 
give the stately Tahawa the empty name Mt. Marcy, and that requires you 
to direct your letters for “ Bar Harbor” to “ East Eden.” Tothe same class 
New England owes the “Silver Lakes” and “ Crystal Lakes” that adorn 
every town. Indeed, if the display of a poetical sense in bestowing names is 
vo be the eriterion, we venture to say that there is nowhere more of it than 
ere. Silver Lake and Crystal Lake, which have now become so ridiculously 
common, were at first an effort at something at once descriptive and elegant. 
lt is really a poetical sense, if a mistaken one, that wishes to banish homely 
names like Frog Pond and Mill Dam. It isthe same sense of musical 
sound that gives us the repetitions of names of the class of Melrose, Bel- 
mont, Fairmount, and Waverley. 

Sat there are better examples than these sentimentalisms ; names much 
more genuine than those imposed by city councils or legislative commit- 
teos, which give good proof of “the imaginative faculty in full health 
and strength ’ which Mr. Lowell claims for hiscountrymen. These are the 

condary or popular names, of which so many are found in all parts of the 
country, and which are in nearly all cases really descriptive and poetical. 
The Bay State, the Granite State, the Empire State, the Keystone State, the 
llooxier State, the Monument City, the Crescent City, the City of Elms— 
hose are all genuine names, Sometimes a touch of racy humor comes in, as 
in the State of Camden and Amboy, Egypt, the Blue Hen, the Panhandle, the 
City of Magnificent Distances, Gotham. And here, too, imitation has gone 
to work and devised similar names in cold blood, not waiting for them to 
develop themselves. Anda coarse and vulgar humor delights in such abom- 
mations as Nard Serabble, Shakerag, Squash End, Purgatory, Burnt Coat, 





Lick Lizzard, Skunk’s Misery, Git-up-and-git. One county in Virginia 
hoasts the names Negro Foot, Hell Town, Buzzard Roost, Bull Ring, Pole- 
cat, Negationburg, and Dog Town. 

Although our remarks have been for the most part corfined to the 
names of towns, yet the same principles apply, of course, to all geographi- 
cal names. The States of the Union are, almost without exception, very 
well named—either Indian names, as Connecticut and Alabama ; old home 
names, as Maine and New Hampshire ; or names of historical reminiscence, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Carolina, Florida. Vermont is a descriptive name, 
so are Montana and Nevada, and, in a quaint way, Rhode Island. The 
names of counties in the older States were generally transferred from 
England by the early settlers. In the new States they are very apt to be 
repetitions of the names of Revolutionary generals and other eminent men ; 
almost every State has its Greene, Knox, Lincoln, Marion, and Wayne. As 
the territory is cut up and the counties are laid out after the chess-board 
fashion long before it is settled, nothing better than this could be expected ; 
and if anything peculiar by any chance comes into existence, an enterpris- 
ing community is pretty sure to become ashamed of it before long—as the 
other day they changed Bad-Ax County in Wisconsin into Vernon. It isa 
wonder that Illinois has suffered Jo Daviess to stand so long. 

Mountains, rivers, and lakes are almost always tolerably well named. The 
native titles have held their own in regard to these better than in political 
divisions, and when these have been set aside it has been very commonly 
in favor of some old settler who has well deserved such commemoration, or 
of some bit of actual description. No names are better merited than the 
Crawford Notch, the Hudson River, and Lake Champlain. Descriptive names 
for these objects are rather monotonous, to be sure ; for when once we 
have run through the obvious features—Haystack, Saddle Mountain, Sugar 
loaf, Camel’s Hump, Green Lake, Black River, Mad River, Stony Brook, 
ete.—it is hard to make anything less prominent do service in nomencla- 
ture. 

There is, however, one useful source of variety in the difference of gen- 
eric names in different parts of the country. The “ brook” of New Eng- 
land is a “kill” along the Hudson, a “run” in Virginia, a “ bayou” in 
Louisiana, and, alas! a “erick ” everywhere else. There is a certain variety 
also in the names of mountains—as Killington Peak in Vermont, Peaks of 
Otter in Virginia, Blue Ridge in the same State, Blue Mounds in Wiscon. 
sin, and Sierra Nevada in California. For lake we have only the New 
England “ pond ;” “mere ” perhaps exists as an exotic in a few instances, 
and a sheet of water in Vermont was a few years ago christened “ Lama 
Water,” in honor of General Wool! Again, the “notch” of New Eng- 
land is a “clove ” at the Catskills, and a “ gap” further South. 

Finally, justice has hardly been done to the degree in which our proper 
names have been affected by the different nationalities which discovered 
and settled different parts of the country. The traveller up the Hudson is 
gratified by the quaint and picturesque names that he meets, which per- 
petuate the memory of the Dutch time. The French have left a similar 
enduring monument of themselves along the Mississippi, not only in Lou- 
isiana, but in all the States near its source. Beaufort and Port Royal com- 
memorate the Huguenot settlement in South Carolina; the La Moille 
River, Calais, and Mt. Desert the Jesuit missionary enterprises which never 
obtained a lasting foothold in New England. Not only is all California 
Spanish, but Santa Rosa and Fernandina remind us that Spain once had 
Florida too. 

It is not to be expected that the naming of our towns, counties, and 
streets will ever be got out of the hands of the Philistines ; all that we can 
look for is to preserve Indian names wherever they can be found, and pos- 
sibly to persuade the powers that be, when there already exists a good, 
homely, picturesque name, to let it alone. 


THE THEATRE OF OUR DAY. 

HERR WILHELM MARR, writing recently in the Post of Berlin, declares 
that the theatre is an institution which no longer flourishes. In fact, he 
announces that its day has wholly passed. Almost everybody has always 
thought so. Yet we shall undoubtedly transmit the theatre. But, unlike 
most of the men and women who would unite with him in upholding the 
conclusion to which he has come, Herr Marr offers to the disbelievers 
in the theatre a philosophic theory and reasons to fortify their unbelief. 
Generally, the old theatre-goers, who maintain that the day of the thea- 
tre is past, tell us with mingled pity and triumph of the glories of 
this or that artist, of the matchless grace and fecling of the actor 
and actress whom they first saw playing Pauline and Claude, or Charles 
and Lady Teazle; of the archness of the Rosalind and the melan 
choly of the Jaques whom they knew when they were twenty-one; of the 
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Hamlet or the Iago or the Macbeth of whom time has since relentlessly 
robbed the stage, and whose place can never again be supplied. Abstracted 
from all such considerations, Herr Marr contends that so long as the theatre 
flourished, it was a mirror of high life to the low, and of low life to the 
high ; whenever it was interesting, it was as a picture of a terra incognita. 
But, says he, with the growth and culture of modern society, the ordinary 
daily life of the pe:tator of theatrical performances has come into compe- 
tition with the life depicted on the stage; nowadays our own experience 
offers us the reality of all that of which the stage presents us with the mere 
shows and shadows. So the theatre decays. 

This theory has ingenuity and some show of reason, and, so far, is 
good. But it is the beauty of a theory that it shall fit the facts of the 
case ; and as regards that matter, we incline to think that this one fails. 

The Greek stage, both the tragic and the comic, occupied itself 
not with foreign but with domestic scenes. For the lovers of it 
there was, to be sure, poetry, which is of no age and no country ; but we 
may be sure that, whatever may be true of its immortal life, its contempo- 
rary life the Greek stage got not from its poetry but from something else. 
The Roman theatre, too, busied itself with the slaves, the soldiers, the 


legacy-hunters, the women, the gossipers, the heroes, whom the Roman. 


theatre-goers knew; who, indeed, they were. Then, as always, the 
stage had for its principal and most lucrative business, though not for 
its sole business, to hold the mirror up to nature. The medieval 
theatre, too, with its monkish lessees and managers, its Vices and Vir- 
tues, and demons and angels, its contests between the saint and the 
great adversary, was a faithful reflex of the thought and fecling of the age. 
The English stage and the Spanish, which were first to escape from reli- 
gious bonds, both reached their highest success—so far as concerns the 
pecuniary returns from audiences—when they portrayed the “cloak and 
sword” life of the towns of the Peninsula, and the wars at home and 
abroad of the Edwards and Richards and Henries. 

It is certainly so to a very great extent now, and whenever it is not so, it 
is another theory than that of Herr Marr which seems to account for the 
present condition of the stage. The strong tendency to-day in the theatre of 
France, of England, and of this country is tothe dramatizing of the people 
and events among whom we live. We should say that, as a means of in- 
tellectual pleasure, the theatre constantly grows more and more realistic. 
Take this city, for example, and most theatre-goers would be more inclined 
to predict success for a tragedy or comedy which should put before the 
audience the Battery or the Bowery or the Fifth Avenue, and should 
show men and women supposed to be and to do and to suffer in 
New York and Brooklyn, than to predict it for a play the scenes of which 
should be laid in the Forest of Arden or in Verona, and the characters in 
which should be kings and not counterfeiters and kidnappers, knights 
rather than detective policemen, princesses instead of women of the town 
or distressed American mothers and wives and young ladies. 

But whether what we have just said be accepted or rejected, there are 
other things to be taken into consideration before Herr Marr’s conclusion is 
admitted to be sound. We demand of our managers that they shall put be- 
fore us scenery painted as that is in “ Geneviéve de Brabant,” for instance, 
which artists applaud as being in its own way equal to the best work of good 
sandscape-painters. We make ourfavorite actors and actresses—indced, one 
may say all our players—appear before us in dresses of great cost, of the 
‘atest fashion, of historical accuracy, and of the richest material. We require 
expensive orchestras to delight the sense of hearing as the other accessories 
of the stage delight the eye. A manager’s troupe must contain fine-look 
ing men and women, and his repertory of dramas must contain many 
which have no reason for existing except that they furnish opportunities 
or the lavish display of personal charms, or are replete with laughable 

bsurdity, or with fun-making of a character more or less low and very 


often coarse, or with still more demoralizing, because more sensual, appeals 


to the valgar love for mere sensationalism. 
But the stage is not now, as it was in the time of Sophocles, 


and as it was in the time of Shakespeare, the best means for pub. | 


lishing an author's works, almost the only place where author and 
public could meet. To a certain extent the press has supplanted the stage 
as it has supplanted the rostrum also, and the pulpit. And to a certain 
extent the theatre may be said to have decayed, just as the pulpit has and 
as the platform has, but we doubt if it can be said to have decayed 
any more. It is on another footing than it was before; it is now 
relegated to the sphere of mere amusement, and finds in the opera 
—which to most people, though of course not to all, affords a 
sensual rather than an intellectual pleasure—a dangerous rival. We 
now read books and newspapers in order to get our mental pabulum, 


and we pay little attention to comedians and tragedians, the men who 
instructed our grandfathers and grandmothers in the days before Hoe 
was born, and when as yet fast presses were not. We work during the 
day ; we are engaged, even furiously, in mental labors that task the mind 
to an extent of which our leisurely ancestors had no conception, and in 
ways of which they knew nothing ; and our theatres, which are what their 
audiences make them, give us “ Opéra Bouffé,” “ Ixion,” and three hundred 
nights of “Humpty Dumpty,” simply because we give ourselves ten or twelve 
hours daily of exhausting toil. Wall Street being what it is to-day, and 
1868 being what it is in Wall Street—the age being so exacting as it is in 
regard to mental labor, and so rich as it is to give us intellectual employ- 
ment and enjoyment—we naturally enough have disused the theatre, so 


+| far as it addresses the intellect, and developed those qualities of it in virtue 


of which it is a means of mere amusement and of more or less sensual ex- 
citation. 

This condition of the theatre may, it is true, be called its decline and 
decay, though our generation will certainly be much less willing to 
acknowledge it than their fathers would, it being yearly more generally 
recognized that play is as necessary and is as honorable as labor; that is 
to say, so long as it is play, so long as it has not reached the point when 
itself becomes labor; where pleasure is a business. The theatre, we are 
all beginning to think, as our fathers could not, is serving a purpose no 
less useful when it simply makes us laugh, or when it legitimately ad- 
dresses merely physical emotions or mixed physical and spiritual emo- 
tions, than it used to serve when it was the chosen abode of high intellee- 
tual literature. And there are doubts if even in that time it was not in’ 
most respects worse, by a good deal, than it is now. We incline to believe 
that it was decidedly “once upon a time” that the stage had that heyday 
which is talked about, and that it would be difficult for its present con- 
temners and abusers to specify with exactness the time when it could have 
had their approval any more fully than now. In any event, Herr Marr 
seems to be wrong. There are more theatres and theatre-goers than there 
ever were before ; actors and actresses are, as a class, more esteemed than 
ever before and more worthy of esteem ; the total amount of badness and 
immorality in the plays of a decade is probably less in this than in other 
ages. Why, then, should it be said to have declined, unless one can say 
that to instruct people is a worthier object than to make them gay, that 
the bent bow is more honorable than the bow relaxed? This any one may, 
of course, say and believe ; and we very likely might not contradict him 
if he did ; but it is not what Herr Marr has been saying. 


THE ARGUMENT IN THE LEGAL TENDER CASES. 


WASHINGTON, December 11, 1868. 

AT the last term of the Supreme Court the cases of Hepburn rs. Gris- 
wold and Bronson rs. Rodes were continued for reargument on the first ‘T'ues- 
day of the December term, and the order of March 2, which made this ar- 
rangemeni, also gave leave to the Attorney-General to be heard on the part 
of the United States, one of the points involved being the validity of the 
legal tender clause in the Act of Congress of 25th February, 1862, authoriz- 
ing the issue of Treasury notes on the credit of the United States. 

After listening for three entire days to the arguments on this great 
cause one may justly claim the right to express a certain fecling of disap- 
pointment at the close. Mr. Attorney-General Evarts, who can never re- 
sist the temptation to make fun of everybody and everything, is said to 
have expressed it as his opinion that there is really nothing in this matter 





of legal tender except that people will make too much of it. Setting 
| aside the wit, there may and ought to be some truth in the remark, for 
| otherwise the case should be argued a third time, very little having in this 
| instance been made of the argument against the law. Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
_Evarts have both spoken in its favor, while the only argument on the other 
'side was that of Mr. Potter, of New York; and it is no reflection on Mr. 
| Potter to say that he is not of the force necessary for supporting alone 
| against such advocates the weight of so burdensome a cause. The speech 
of Mr. Potter contained many clever points, and touched more or less vig- 
orously almost every imaginable argument, but it was discursive, loosely 
constructed, unequal, and not on a Jevel with the occasion. Mr. Townsend’s 
argument, which has received a good deal of praise, turned on a subordinate 
issuc. There remained only the speeches of Mr. Curtis and Mr. Evarts, 
both on the same side, both marked by the undisputed ability of their au- 
thors, but in styles so different as to produce an effect as though one sup- 
plemented and completed the other. 

Mr. Cartis’s argument, which opened the case, was, as usual with him, 
‘one that will be admired by lawyers rather than by the public, but one that 


‘lawyers will probably admire as a model. Mr. Curtis argues with such 
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severity, such perfect logical sequence, such clearness, with so much of the 
judicial spirit, with such caution against assumptions of fact or law, and, 
above all, with such absence of any appeal to feelings that might disturb 
and mislead the judgment, that one hesitates to criticise, feeling as one 
must that the critic must begin by learning to place his eriticism on the 
same level with the argument itself. Any one who is much interested in 
this legal tender question is justified in thinking it a disaster passing the 
limit of ordinary griefs that there has been no opportunity to hear an 
equally calm and severe review of the constitutional issue as seen from the 
opposite point of view. 

Yet Mr. Curtis spoke little longer than an hour, and the essential part 
of his argument can be stated very concisely. Congress, he said, has the 
power to borrow money, and as an incident to this power Congress has the 
choice of means for its exercise, subject, however, to two limitations. The 
first of these limitations requires that the means should be appropriate and 
conducive to the end. The second requires that these means should not 
be prohibited by any express provision of the Constitution, nor by any just 
deduction or implication from its provisions. That the quality of legal ten- 
der was appropriate and conducive to the end of borrowing money was not 
to be questioned. But it was objected that the power to make paper money 
a legal tender was a distinct and substantive power not conferred upon Con- 
gress, and to this objection Mr. Curtis contented himself by replying that 
this power was subordinate, appropriate, and necessary to the really sub- 
stantive power of borrowing. On this proposition Mr. Curtis rested his 
case, 
Mr. Curtis is far too able a lawyer to have stopped at this point if he 
had thought himself safe in venturing further, for this was precisely the 
point on which most persons wished to hear argument. Mr. Curtis allowed 
that any just deduction or implication from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion might prohibit any special means of carrying out a power, even though 
these means were otherwise appropriate and conducive to the end. The 
very question in dispute was, therefore, whether any such implication or 
deduction could be drawn. Our Constitution, with its doctrine of limited 
powers, was supposed to have settled the principle that our Government, 
unlike most other governments, could legally do only those acts which of 
right might be done ; that there was in it, speaking in general terms, no 
supreme power, even in the last resort, to make wrong right or false true. 
And the question now to be settled rested on this very doubt whether a 
power of declaring by legislation the untruth that a piece of paper is equal 
in value to a pound of gold, and of compelling the people to accept it 
at that value, is one of the powers which our Government may of right ex- 
ercise. Mr. Curtis did not fairly meet this difficulty by showing that our 
Government was not bound to respect a private contract. 

Mr. Evarts saw this gap in the chain of argument clearly enough, and 
was not restrained from defending it by any such spirit of caution, if it was 
caution, as restrained Mr. Curtis. Mr. Evarts’s audacity in the face of obsta- 
cles would make him even greater as a political leader than he is as an ad- 
vocate. Against this point, which Mr. Curtis seemed to dread and shun, 
Mr. Evarts struck out with a degree of vehemence that showed the ‘m- 
portance he put on it. For two hours he heaped argument on sarcasm and 
persuasion on ridicule to prove that legal tender was a matter of no conse- 
quence at all, an incidental power subordinate to mere purposes of govern- 
ment ; or, if not this, then a power essential to national existence, not to be 
placed among the substantive powers of the Constitution, but above them. 

“This power—necessary for emergencies, pernicious as a constant re- 
source—-shall not be accorded to the General Government as an indepen- 
dent and substantive power, for this would permit its exercise upon any 
motive and for its own sake. It shall find its place in the enabling clause 
of the Constitution which supplies authority for al legislation that is neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the powers in whose service the 
use of this expedient is justified, for thus alone can its use be conformed to 
the exigencies which should furnish at once its warrant and its measure.” 

And if it be asked what authority is to decide the existence of such an 
exigency, Mr. Evarts replies by quoting from the case of McCulloch ¢s, 
Maryland: “The sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the 


natioval /egislature that discretion with respect to the means by which the | 
| canvassing or solicitation of any kind on his part at Greenwich, this is of 
| little practical importance. A similar fate befell many others of less im- 


powers it confers are to be carried into execution.” The court has only to 
decide whether the means selected by Congress were such as, in the judg- 
ment of the authorities charged with the duty, were appropriate to the 
end desired. 

“ Who, then, shall assume to place the integrity of the legal tender above 
the safety of the state?’ The safety of the state is, therefore, the only 
standard for measuring constitutional powers. Mr. Evarts, of course, did 
not limit the application of this astonishing principle to the narrow exam- 





ple of legaltender. On the contrary, he was eloquent in his vehement de. 
nunciation, and thundered his magnificent contempt for the very idea of a 
government that should propose to itself the strict observance of law and 
right in times of national peril. ‘“ Let the ship founder,” said he, “ that is 
built of material so frail.” No private right, no supposed constitutional 
reservation is sacred enough to stand against national necessity, as esti 
mated by the authorities entrusted with that duty. No mere principle of 
government, no axiom of political economy, no confidence in fundamental 
truths, shall interpose themselves between the people and the mistakes of 
their legislators. In times of national emergency the people have no rights 
except by the sufferance of Congress. 

As a necessary deduction from this principle that the safety of the State 
is the measure of constitutional powers, it appears to follow, also, that a 
time of emergency may cause the permanent forfeiture of private rights. 
“ This power [of legal tender]—necessary for emergencies, pernicious as a 
constant resource—shall find its place in the enabling clause of the Consti- 
tution which supplies authority for a// legislation,” etc. Under that power 
the husband may be torn from his wife, the son from his dying father, and 
the property of the country may be seized for the use of the Government 
in times of emergency. Three years of profound peace have now blessed 
our country, and yet under this same power the people are still compelled 
to receive paper at the value of gold. Mr. Evarts did not follow the line of 
argument out to its logical conclusion, but it appears to be inevitable that 
as legal tender is now legal and constitutional, so under the same principle 
all acts committed under the same authority may be made perpetual at the 
option of Congress, and work a permanent forfeiture of all private rights. 

Just as Mr. Curtis’s argument, therefore, stopped short of entire demon- 
stration, the argument of Mr. Evarts leaped beyond it ; nor does the case 
seem to be helped by Mr. Evarts’s afterthought that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, declaring that the validity of the debt should never be questioned, 
covered the legal tender clause as well asthe debt. If the debt is questioned, 
the legal tender clause will be responsible for it. Disregarding this as an 
evasion of the issue, one may say { at as Mr. Curtis proved too little, so 
Mr. Evarts has proved too much ; and that while Mr. Curtis seems to shun 
the issue, Mr. Evarts dashes at the obstacle of private rights, and, in over- 
throwing it, overthrows the whole fabric of our Government. No great 
advocate appeared before the court to fasten upon the point where these 
two arguments met without connecting, and one can only hope that the 
court, whose judgment in this case will certainly rank in authority with, 
and perhaps is to rank above, the Constitution, will supply these defects in 
the case as it has been argued. No one as yet knows when judgment will 
be given. H. B. A. 








ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, November 27, 1868. 


We have had a sufficiently interesting time for the last ten days to 
make up for a good deal of flatness and a considerable dearth of news for 
a long time before. Our new Parliament is elected—at least the number 
of elections which still remain to be made is insignificant, and the 
evidence as to the working of the new Reform Billi may be regarded as 
being complete as far as it goes. There can, I think, be no doubt at all 
that it has disappointed many sanguine expectations, and greatly en- 
couraged many persons who had regarded it with unreasonable fear ; but I 
doubt whether we are yet in a position to form anything like a judgment 
as to the real extent of the change which has been made. There is, as 
every one must have foreseen that there would be, a large Liberal majority 
in the new House ; but it is remarkable that an unusually large proportion 
of the leading men of the Liberal party have been defeated in important 
contests. Mr. Mill was at the bottom of the poll in Westminster, and Mr. 
W. W. Smith, a Conservative, known principally as the greatest of railway 
booksellers—you may see slates bearing his name at nearly every station in 
the country, and I believe that he buys an enormous proportion of our most 
popular journals—was at the top of the poll by what we regard as a hand- 
some majority, though the whole number of votes given would, I suppose, 
appear small in American eyes. Mr. Gladstone was defeated for South- 
west Lancashire, though, as he was elected in his absence and without 


portance. All the working-man candidates, of whom there were a few— 
not more than four or five—were rejected in one way or another ; and I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that the enthusiastic, philosophical subdivision, 
or wing, as I suppose you would say, of the Radical party has received a 
considerable check, for I do not think that a single man has been returned 
who could fairly be said to belong to it. Mr. Bright has shown a decided 
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consciousness of this in some of his latest sisal, which ‘aie in them a 
much more decided Radical tone than most of those which he has delivered 
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at [rish Church. To maintain it on the ground of its being the true Chure 
| was, he considered, an intelligible and high-minded course of policy ; he ut 


for several years past. They sound asif he was meditating a more vigorous | to maintain it apart from the question of truth and falsehood, and from mere 


policy, a more decided appeal to the sympathies of the masses, than he has | 
been in the habit of making for some time. In one of his speeches, 

for instance, he pointed ovt in a very significant way the advantages of 
having for an election-cry the freedom of the breakfast-table—meaning 
thereby the institution of direct for indirect taxation, or, what is the same 
thing, the transfer of the burden of taxation from the poor to the rich. He 
used other language of like purport about the reform of the laws relating 
to land. I do not think he sees his way as clearly when he writes or speaks 
upon this topic as he does in some other cases. It requires a good deal 
of acquaintance with technical law to discuss it in England without fail- 
ing into all sorts of mistakes, and this isnot one of Mr. Bright’s accomplish- 
ments; but there was no mistaking the general tone or his address ; and I 
should not be surprised if he and his party were to try to find out whether 
the enthusiasm of the new electors, who certainly have not been specially 
enthusiastic, though there can be no mistake as to the general tendency of 
their opinions, in favor of the very moderate dose of liberalism which has 
been administered to them, may not be much more decisively raised by 
an appeal to them upon broader and more popular issues. Upon this point 
the elections throw very little light indeed. 

Whatever may be the end as to these rather recondite and “remote 
questions, there will be very little doubt as to the prospect which 
lies before us in the immediate future. Parliament is to meet almost 
immediately, and Mr. Disraeli will be out of office before the ses- 
sion has lasted many days. ‘The majority against him upon such a 
matter as a vote of want of confidence will in all probability be over- 
whelming. What will happen next is a very different question, and by 
no means a very plain one. I think little of various rumors which have 
been flying about to the effect that the Queen’s personal disinclination to 
consent to the disendowment and disestablishment of the Irish Church is 
so strong that she will send for Lord Granville or Lord Stanley to make a 
new ministry, instead of Mr. Gladstone. I feel no doubt that Mr. Gladstone 
will be the man, Yet the doubtful point is how he will be able to manage to 
steer through all the obstacles which such a numerous and well led oppo- 
sition as he will certainly have to encounter will be able to oppose to 
him. Large majorities often dwindle, and before the Irish Church can be 
fairly dissected out from the Irish nation and done away with altogether, a 
variety of difficult and delicate matters will have to be settled, which will 
act as so many stumbling-blocks to the minister by whom the measure has 
to be carried out. He would be a bold man who would say whether this 
session or the next either should see the Irish Church out. English insti- 
tutions are anvils which wear out a surprising number of hammers. 

One of the oddest incidents of the election has been the pubiication by 
Mr. Gladstone of a pamphlet called “ A Chapter of Autobiography,” which 
appears to me one of the most curious performances of its kind that I ever 
met with. As you no doubt remember, Mr. Gladstone’s first performance 
in public life was the publication of a book called “ The Church in its Rela- 
tions to the State.” This took place just thirty years ago, and provoked 
one of the best known—-though not in my opinion one of the best—of 
Lord Macaulay’s reviews. The book was an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the real object of the state was the propagation of religious truth—re- 
ligious truth being, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, comprised in the creed of 
the Church of England. Hence he inferred, amongst « variety of other 
things, that the lrish Church ought to be maintained, and that to disestab- 
lish it would be a great national sin. He has, of course, been considera- 


bly baited during the present election with taunts about the inconsistency | 


between his youthful speculations and the policy of his mature age ; and 
the pamphlet in question is meant to explain to the world at large how 
far he has really changed his mind, and upon what principles his change, 
such as it is, has proceeded. It is a very curious performance, too long to 


give you an abstract of in such a letter as this; but in a few words it sets 
forth how, when he was a young man at Oxford, Mr. Gladstone was carried | 
away by High Church enthusiasm, and persuaded himself that the Chureh of | 
England was about to convert the English nation at least, and to rise spir- 





political considerations, would, he thought, be unjust and impolitic. He 
tells this story at inordinate length, for his pamphlet fills sixty or seventy 
good large octavo pages, and in a semi-ecclesiastical tone which is singular 
ly characteristic of the man. One of his critics asked—as I thought very 
pertinently—how long it would be before he found out that the assumption 


| that the Church of England represented religious trath was quite as doubt 


ful as the assumption that the state ought to propagate religious truth, 
which it had taken him so many years todiscover to be false? He is a very 

singular man, more characteristic than almost any other living politician of 
the age in which he lives, with its strange mixture of liberalism and ecele 

siasticism. The feeling with which he is regarded by the party of which 
he is the recognized head oddly reflects the great division of opinion 
which exists upon all these topics. Few people like him all round. Thy 
are either afraid of his impulsive liberalism or inclined to despise the su 
perstitious side of his character. Yet on the whole, and with those who 
do not look into matters very closely, he is decidedly popular. 


=— 


Correspondence. 


UNIVERSITY REFORMS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Doctor Hill’s resignation of the presidency of Harvard College, and 
the deep interest with which the selection of his successor is anticipated by 
the alumni and friends of that institution, sugeyest the consideration ot! 
one phase of college reform which has hardly received the attention it de 
serves. We refer to the urgent need of change in the system of discipline 
which is felt by most of those who are acquainted with the internal 
management of our principal colleges. And this need is particularly mani 
fest at Cambridge, where so many salutary reforms in other directions have 
been lately instituted. 

At the beginning of the academic year 1867-68 the system of study 
at Harvard was materially changed, how much for the better the experi 
ence of a year only has amply shown. I do not purpose to speak of the 
new system further than to remark that, by greatly increasing the num 
ber of “elective” studies, it has opened to the undergraduates much wider 
opportunities for the gratification of individual preferences and tastes than 
is furnished at any other of our older colleges. At the same time the 
standard of admission has been gradually raised, and a rigorous system 
of written examinations during the course perfected, so that at last the 
old reproach, “Anybody can get through Harvard College,” so familiar to 
all Cambridge men, is utterly undeserved. 

Withal, the average age of graduating classes has become much 
greater than formerly, being at present about twenty-two years and a half 
But with these salutary reforms in the direction of a true university, the 
disciplinary code remains about the same as in the good old time when th: 
still unrepealed statute forbidding freshmen to wear their hats in the col 
lege yard was in full force. It is not, however, of laws which long ago 
became dead letters that I complain, but of the code still in foree—a code 
which treats the young men of the nineteenth just as boys of the six 
teenth century were treated; which, in place of the paper reward-of-merit 
of the primary school, gives a maximum mark of eight, and works through 
a perfectly organized system of police, of which the president of the col 
lege is chief, and whose spies—the word is a harsh one, but I use it con 
siderately—are to be found in every department of the university. 

If it be said, in defence of the present “marking system,” that the stu 
dents’ emulation needs to be excited by some more tangible reward than 
acquaintance with mathematical formulas and Greek dialects, we reply that 
a system of gradual examinations, by which alone rank should be deter- 
mined, ought to be amply sufficient for the end in view. The great objec 
tion to the present system is, that it turns the discipline which should be 
the end of study into a means for the attainment of a high place on the 


itually and morally to such a position as would enable it to form a sort of | sheet of monthly averages, and makes a daily “eight spot” the morning 


spiritual state correlative with the temporal one. He then sets out how, as | 
time went on, he came to see that this conception of the possible relations of | 


hope and nightly dream of the ambitious student. The immaturity and 
triviality of student talk and student writing have been often commented 


the state to the church would not work, and was in fact repudiated in all | on, and it is indisputable that too many of our college graduates, though 
sorts of ways by Parliament whenever the occasion for doing so arose. men in years, are boys in intellect and character. How can this be other 
This satisfied him after a certain time that he must look facts in the face, | wise so long as they are treated like children throughout the four years of 


and accept the determination of the state to be essentially a lay body. 


their undergraduate life, and find the discipline of the primary schoo! con- 


The consequence of this, he says, was that he could no longer support the | tinued in the college ’ 














But far graver objections than these exist against the disciplinary sys- 
tem proper pursued in American colleges. The conclusion is inevitable that 
it tends directly to make the condact of students, in their relations with the 
faculty, the reverse of manly and honorable. It is a legal presumption that 
2 suspected man is innocent until the contrary is proved ; but at Cambridge, 
at least, the counter presumption generally obtains. It may even be said 
that a suspected student is supposed to lie until he proves that he speaks 
the truth. The result is as natural as itis deplorable. Espionage is met 
by cunning, and accusation by equivocation. Every graduate of the col- 
lege must own that a thoroughly false system of morality is prevalent 
among undergraduates in their relations with the faculty ; that young 
men, otherwise honorable, are too often to be found whose practice before a 
faculty meeting is, to use the mildest adjective, sharp, and who answer all 
remonstrances by declaring that it is lawful to fight the devil with fire. 
Students and instructors, in consequence, come to regard each other as natu- 
ral cnemics, and thus the governors and governed become thoroughly anta- 
gonistic bodies. And it is not generally until the lapse of time has softened 
old asperities that graduates begin to feel that affection for, and pride in, 
their college which ought from the beginning to be the strongest senti- 
ment of college life. 

This state of things is the fault of a vicious system, not of those who 
administer it, although it would be trusting human weakness too far to 
suppose that a college proctor may not sometimes search the musty armory 
of ancient statutes for a weapon with which to gratify some petty spite or 
avenge a boyish insult. 

It is, of course, much easier to condemn a faulty system of government 
than to suggest a better one, and the amelioration of the state of things 
I have criticised must be the work of time and careful thought. But one 
step can be taken at once in the right direction. Let the president and 
senior professors of the oldest university in America be relieved from- the 
duties of common policemen and night patrols. If necessary, make the pay 
of the proctors something more than nominal, and let its recipients consti- 
cute not, as at present, an incongruous body hanging on the outskirts of 
the government, but a responsible governing power, to whom primarily 
the discipline of the college shall be committed. Thus, in time, the 
present antagonism between professors and students might yield to that 
mutual good-will which, at present, has but a very feeble existence in afiy 
of our colleges. We are glad to learn that at the last meeting of the board 
of overseers at Cambridge a committee was chosen “to confer with the 
corporation as to the duties which ought to be assigned to the president, 
and to enquire whether any and what modifications in the charter and laws 
necessary to place the office of president upon such footing as the 
interests of the university may require.” It is certainly to be hoped that 
the next head of the college may not have his time and patience frittered 
away in the conning of rank-lists and the administering of admonitions. 

No more brilliant career could be afforded to an executive and scholarly 
mind than the presidency of Harvard University might present. With the 
names of more than a thousand students upon her catalogues, to whom she 
is constantly opening wider fields of interest and instruction, and with the 
new life which is being infused into her management by the transference 
of her government into the hands of the alumni, let us hope that the presi- 
deatial mantle may fall on shoulders broad enough to bear it, and that a 
man of dignity and firmness, yet neither a pedant nor a revolutionist, may 
fill the chair once occupied by Kirkland and Quincy. 

But to succeed he must be freed from those petty and thankless duties 
which have too often, in times past, rendered the office as obnoxious to its 
holder as he himself has become to those from whom he ought to command 
H. F. B. 


are 


a deep respect. 
U. 8. Navan, Acapemy, Annapolis, Md. 





THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Your remarks on the “ Future of the Family ” bring out strongly what 
svems to be the especial merit of the ation on ali topies—its recognition 
of existing facts. Most journals, for example, appear to diseuss the wo- 
man’s rights movement in utter obliviousness of the prime truth—which 
has provoked all the discussion on the subject—that modern civilization, by 
imparting to woman new culture and giving her new conditions of life to 

. has produced, at least in America a new woman—a woman whom no 

t or Iieckens or Thackeray has yet arisen to paint, and one who cannot 

an ler the old limitations without constant chafing and wretchedness. 
‘or has any journal but yours, I believe, touched at all upon the great 
question which so many thoughtful men are asking themselves, “ What is 
and will be the effect of the movement on the sexual relation ?” 
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The ordinary treatment of the divorce question is equally narrow and 
unsatisfactory, ignoring wholly or partially these important facts and the 
conclusions they point to: 

1. The general tendency of our older States is to enlarge the grounds 
for which diyorces gre granted. In the original thirteen States, for exam- 
ple, the close of every twenty years since the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitutions has found the divorce laws on the whole more liberal than they 
were at the end of the previous twenty years. 

2. In a large number of our newer States it is now practically true that 
anybody earnestly and persistently seeking a divorce, for any reason what- 
ever, succeeds in obtaining it sooner or later. 

3. Connecticut for many years, and Indiana for more than half a century, 
have had exceedingly easy divorce laws. The Indiana statute authorizes 
any circuit judge in the State to decree a divorce to the “ injured party ” 
for any one of seven causes which are specified, or for “any other cause for 
which the court shall deem it proper that a divorce should be granted.” 

Whenever the opponents of easy divorce admit any of these facts, they 
always assume that their effect is baleful, and so beg the whole question. 
They frequently record that in Connecticut the divorces for a twelvemonth 
bear such or such a proportion to the marriages, and then, with a few com- 
ments, rest their case, as if that fact alone established an unhealthy or 
vicious condition of society. Why do they not give us argument instead of 
assertion? Why not prove by statistics, which the census reports place 
within everybody’s reach, whether or not in the manufacturing State of Con 
necticut and the farming State of Indiana the ratio of mutes, lunatics, idiots, 
criminals, assignation houses, brothels, or illegitimate children is larger 
than in other manufacturing or farming States? Why not attempt toshow 
whether there is more crime, secret and open ; whether men and women are 
really less faithful husbands and wives and less tender fathers and mothers, 
and whether children grow up to be less pure and manly and womanly ? 
That is the pith of the matter. 

The burden of proof rests with the assailants. They allege that certain 
laws tend to the destruction of morality and the detriment of the general wel- 
fare. ‘Two States deny the charge by keeping those laws in force until, in 
one, two genergtions have lived and died under them. They adhere stead- 
fastly to those laws despite vehement denunciation and the grave practical 
disadvantage that the unhappily-wedded not only within their own borders, 
but also from half the rest of the Union, seek their courts for redress, and 
thus fasien upon them the additional odium of the multiplied cases of 
injustice and fraud which inevitably arise under all laws, however care- 
fully administered. 

Not only do Connecticut and Indiana do this, but the tendency of the 
other States is in the same general direction. Where do the advocates of 
rigid divorce laws fancy it is going to stop? R, 

New York, December 6, 1368. 


MR. GARDNER AND OREEDS. 
To Tue Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sm: I perceive that what I said in a letter published in your issue 
of November 5, conveyed a wrong impression to your mind as well as to 
that of others. Allow me to correct it. 

I am interpreted as expressing a hostility to creeds in toto and per 
se. I not only disclaim the truth of this interpretation, and regret that I 
should have been so thoroughly misunderstood, but now reassert what I 
supposed I had clearly stated before, viz.: That I agree with all orthodox 
believers in considering some creed necessary to proper church organiza- 
tion, but differ very materially in regard to its relative importance in the 
same. 

As I did not state my reasons for this conviction, I will do so now. 

In the first place, then, as I said before, I conceive the whole spirit and 
teaching of the Scriptures to indicate the brotherhood of the church, and 
brotherhood implies at least unity of organization. For particular pas- 
sages teaching the brotherhood of the church, see 1 Peter ii. 17; iii. 8; 
John xv. 

We are all one in Christ, and Christ is our elder brother. We all 
acknowledge this, too, by addressing each other as brethren. The question 
then arises, how shall we organize so as to make this a living, palpable 
fact to the world as well as to ourselves? Manifestly, by making that the 
prcminent idea or basis of our visible organization which is more than all 
else the index of the supposed fact. 

Now, the cardinal doctrine of Christianity is an unconditional and un- 
biassed seeking after purity of heart, the legitimate result of which, we 
are taught, will be perfect love toward God and man—a fulfilment, in this 




























































way, of all the requirements of the law and the prophets. 
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What we, as a church or a brotherhood, wish to promote in ourselves, 
and make manifest to the world, is this seeking after purity of heart ; and 
if we can find one characteristic which, more than any other, indicates to 
ourselves and others the fact of this new life begun, this should be the 
basis for our visible organization. What saith the Scriptures? “We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren” (1 John iii. 14). Again, “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another” (John xiii. 35). 

The one characteristic of all others, then, which is best evidence to our- 
selves, end the world outside, that we have truly begun the better life, is 
“love,” or, as the word is elsewhere translated, “charity.” Neither of 
these terms seems to convey the true idea of the original word, “ déyary,” 
and in my previous communication I preferred to call it sympathy, as more 
nearly interpreting to our minds now what I understand to be the true sig- 
nification of the word. We would make, then, “dyd77,” or “sympathy,” 
the basis of church organization for the reasons above stated ; and I feel 
called upon to say this, because I think it evident to Christians themselves, 
as well as the world at large, that “creed,” by reason of the relative im- 
portance it holds in the church, is now and has from the first been the 
basis of Protestant Church organization—an error, I conceive, second only 
to the Catholic error of an organization upon the basis of “ works.” Faith 
has come to be synonymous with “creed,” or the acceptance of a creed, 
and “creed” has thus virtually become the door of the church. Whereas 
Christ says, “I am the door” (John x. 9). To enter this door requires 
something more than.the acceptance of a “ creed ”"—an experimental know!- 
edge of the way through, namely ; and, as I said before, this is best expressed 
in one word, by “trust,” not “faith.” For this reason I think it does 
matter, “for the purposes of this discussion, how the word ‘ ticri¢’ is trans- 
lated.” ; 

But this experimental knowledge of Christ through trust in him results 
in “dydrn,” or sympathy with him and his teachings, as well as with all 
who have passed through a like experimental knowledge. We may not 
have all arrived at the result by exactly the same mental processes. In 
truth, so long as language is the imperfect medium it is now, and always 
has been, for the communication of ideas, it is foolish and cnreasonable to 
expect it. It is sufficient to enquire whether the reszv/t has been attained. 
At this point, and not before, arises the necessity for church organization, 
and the new instinct which demands it should be its basis, for the same 
reason that another instinct is the basis of the family relation, and another 
of the state. Since, then, religious experience is the result of thought and 
Jeeling fused into one, and one is naught without the other, so far as 
religion is concerned, it seems illogical to me to maintain that “credo” 
is the basis of al! religious as well as intellectual life. 

Finally, let us, as Christians, manifest our love to Christ by loving each 
other, and not by wrangling as to how we all come to have this same love 
and can best assert it. Very respectfully, 


s CHas, GARDNER. 
University oF Cuicago, Dec, 7, 1868. 





[We did not maintain “ that ‘credo’ was the basis of all religious 
life.” We said it was the basis of all religious sects or denominations, 
and behind Mr. Gardner’s “sympathy” and “trust” we still see his 
“credo” as plainly as possible—Ep. Nation. ] 





A SUBSCRIBER, a professor in the Burlington University (Vermont), 
writes to us expressing the hope “ that the statement made by Miss 
Dickinson in a lecture delivered in Burlington a few days ago, that 
the number of your [our] subscribers was rapidly diminishing, is 
wholly without foundation,” and he is pleased to add “that he should 
consider the failure of the Nation as one cf the very bad signs of the 
times.” Miss Dickinson’s statement, of which we now hear for the first 
time, is “ wholly without foundation.”” The number of subscribers to 
the Nation is and has for along while been steadily increasing. We are 
sorry for Miss Dickinson's sake, and for the sake of the causes she ad- 
vocates, that she should think it desirable to give stories of this kind 
a place in her lectures. Female politicians must, in order to justify 
their existence, and exercise that “ purifying and elevating influence ™ 
on politics which the suffrage conventions promise us, in the first 
place set the male agitators an example of good taste. Now, it is in 
the worst possible taste for a lady to reply to an adverse criticism on her 
speeches and novels in the mode selected by Miss Dickinson in the 
present instance. In the second place, they must set male agitators an 
example of scrupulousness and accuracy of statement, especially in 








speaking of their political enemies. This may seem a hard doctrine 
but we warrant its soundness. Instead of these things, however, most 
of the female politicians who have thus far appeared in the field seem 
to be copying the old male tricks with lamentable fidelity. 


ig 4c 
Notes. 
LITERARY. 

THE proprictors and conductors of the American J of Mining 
and of the Spanish 27 Correo Hispanc-Americano—papers addressing 
special classes of readers, but, like many such journals, enjoying a consid 
erable circulation—intend to add one more to the number of their periodi 
cals. The new-comer, a monthly, is to be called the Manufacturer aad 


Builder, and its title very well describes its character. It will be always 
non-political, only occasionally literary, and will have for its usual con 
tents articles, some of them illustrated, on the different branches of mana 
factures ; on the various kinds of manufacturing machinery ; on the stone, 
lumber, and iron interests ; on the strength and relative value of building 
materials ; on lime, mortar, cement, sewage, ventilation, and kindred topics 
In size the Manufacturer and Builder will be like the London Ly gin 
There is good reason to think that it will be a useful and well-cconductod 
paper. Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce an edition edited by Mrs 
Hale—Mrs. 8S. J. Hale, we suppose—of Lady Wortley Montagu’s Lotters, 
and of Madame de Sévigné’s. Both these works are wanted, and enough 
has been said of both of them by excellent writers to make it easy for Un 
editor to do her work, and likely that when it is done it will be satisfactory 
to the reader. ‘“ Wandering Recollections ef a Somewhat Busy Life” is 
another of Roberts Brothers’ announcements, and still another is a second 
work by the same author, Mr. John Neal, entitled “Groat Plagues and 
Little Mysteries.” Others are Mr. Arthur Helps’s “ Life of Christopher 
Columbus ;” A. T. Teetgen’s “ Palingenesia,” which is a poem depicting “ the 
rise and progress of heterodoxy in a contemporary soui ;” “ Under the Lime 
Trees,” which is already issued by the Appletons ; “ Tales of the Toys,” by 
F. F. Broderip ; John Timbs'’s “ Eccentricities of Animal Life ;” and “ Th: 
Adventures of Hans Sterk,” which appeared some time ago in Harper & Broth 
ers’ announcements. In Messrs, Charles Scribner & Co.'s list of the Erck 
mann-Chatrian books the second is “ The Conseript.” Messrs. PD. Ap 
pleton & Co. will publish in book-form certain recently delivercd sensi 
tional and otherwise not remarkable sermons on “ The Failure of Protos 
tantism,” by the Reverend Doctor F. C. Ewer. The same house announce 
as to be published before the end of the current month, “ A Half-Century 
with Juvenile Delinquents,” which is a history of American societies for 
reforming youth, by the Rev. Mr. B. K. Pierce, and a “ Globe Edition” of 
“Cowper's Poetical Works,” to match the Scott, Dryden, Spenser, Dante 
(Cary’s), Butler, Campbell, Burns, Milton, and Chaucer already issued-——~ 











Mr. M. W. Dodd announces * Watchwords for the Warfare of Life: from 
Dr. Martin Luther,” a new work by the author of “The SehoOnberg-Cotta 
Family.” The same publisher has ready new editions, in various styles of 


beauty and at various prices, of all the works of this popular writer. 
—Singularly enough, the “ History of the Great Rebellion,” by J. W 
Jones and T. B. Morris, published at Utica by J. Mather Jones, is the first 
attempt at anything like a history of the United States in the Welsh lan 
guage. There have been several spasmodic efforts in this direction in va- 
rious periodicals, but nothing in the shape of a book. Considermg the 
large number of Welsh people in the country, and especially the active 
part which many of them took in the early settlement of Pennsylvania in 
the seventeenth century, and more recently of our Western Territories, the 
lack of a Welsh history of the United States is a fact worth noting, 
though perhaps not more remarkable than the genera! absence of original 
book-writing in their own language among so intelligent a class of our 
adopted citizens. It certainly does not come from a want of ability to write 
such books, nor of a reading public to buy them. We account for it from 
the fact that the Welsh people assimilate native American tastes and 
habits more thoroughly, perhaps, than any other class of foreigners, save 
in two things—thcology and poetry—and in these two they are thoroughly 
Welsh wherever found, and for reasons which readily suggest themselves. 
The authors of this history are veteran journalist=, anc they have performed 
their task with painstaking fidelity and conscientious regard for the 
truth. Of course there is no pretence of access to original information, 
but a thorough sifting of evidence as found in published works, with a 
view of giving a connected and intelligible narrative of the exciting events 
of our late civil war. From an examination of the volume we judge that 
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much the greater portion has been written by Mr. Morris, a facile writer 
and a thorough master of the Welsh language. It is hard for a stranger 
to conceive the difficulty of writing a good military work in the 
language of a people so unwarlike (of late years) as the Cambro- 
Britons. But the authors have been noticeably successful in this 
respect. Military movements are narraied and battles described in 
language at once smooth and intelligible, though many terms had to 
be coined to express the new agencies used in the art of war. But 
ihe work is not a history of the war merely; it aims to give an outline 
of all the notable events connected with the discovery and settlement 
this continent by Europeans, the colonial history of our portion of it, the 
itevolutionary war, and the various administrations down to the breaking 
out of the rebellion. ‘The space allotted to the discovery of the continent is 
mall; but, considering the nature ofthe work, it might have been made 
smaller with advantage to both authors and readers; the tales of the 
Norsemen are recited with a circumstantiality altogether out of place in 
such a work. But when we come to the settlement of Pennsylvania by 
William Penn and his followers, the most interesting portion of early Amer- 
ican history to the ancient Briton, the subject is dismissed with just three 
lines, a most inexcusable blunder in a work written exclusively for the use 
of the Welsh people. But the faults to be found with this work are few 
compared with its many excellences ; indeed, with the above exception, we 
have hardly a fault to find with it. Typographically it is a handsome vol- 
ume, with good type and good paper. 


A Boston correspondent points out an error into which we fell the 
other day in speaking of a certain historical compilation as being the work 
of Mr. C. M. Yonge and Mr, G. M. Sewell. The fact of the matter is, says 
our correspondent, who is on terms of friendship with one of the compilers, 
that the book is made by Miss Yonge, the author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe"’—as she persists in calling herself—who is well and favorably 
known as a worker in the field of history at second-hand, and by Miss E. M. 
Sewell. “Mr. G. M. Sewell,” then, and “ Messrs. Yonge & Sewell ” are mis- 
iakes of the London Publishers’ Circular’s compositors and proof-readers, 
and we are sorry to have been led astray by them, Other recent English 
books, or such as are to be published soon, are these: Mr. Algernon Swin- 
burne’s “ Bothwell” is said to be eagerly looked for and shortly expected. 
Poetry of a precisely opposite sort, so far as concerns the relative propor- 
tions of sounding words and sound thought, will be found in a new and 
ueeded edition of “ Massinger’s Plays,” which will constitute one volume 
of the so-called “Mermaid Series.” Next come the plays of Marlowe, 
who, if he was a little too much like Swinburne in some respects, was 
often sweet and strong and truly poetical. One volume of the now well- 
known and popular “Bayard Series” will be Hazlitt’s “ Round Table,” 
and another will be “ Rasselas,” with Leigh Hunt’s essay. A series which 
is, perhaps, of more importance than either of these we have just mentioned 
is the “Clarendon Press,” which already numbers some thirty volumes of 
manuals of a high class in various branches of learning, from Anglo-Saxon 
literature to Greek tragedy, and from science to verbal criticism. The new 
volumes which are now, as we learn from Mr. Welford in the Bookbyyer, 
very soon to be issued, are “ A History of Germany and of the Empire to 
the Close of the Middle Ages ;” a “Constitutional History of England,” by 
the Rey. Mr. W. Stubbs; a “ History of Germany from the Reformation,” 
by Mr. A. W. Ward; a “ History of British India,” by Mr. 8. Owen; and a 
“History of Greece,” by E, A. Freeman. These are all the results of the 
careful sifting of larger works by trained readers and students of historical 
literature. “Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery,” etc., 
we may very probably take an early occasion to notice more at length. 
Mir. Moxon—who, by the way, has never, so far as we know, explained the 

*aature of the transaction by which he made his edition of Lamb’s works 

omplete at the expense of a Boston publisher and an American collector 

f ana—puts forth a new edition of Elia’s writings. It is prefixed by 

sn essay written by George Augustus Sala. “A Life [whitewashing] of 

l.nerezia Borgia” is announced, and the author claims to have as a founda- 

tion for it some rare and hitherto unpublished documents. The Countess 

Roissy has aided Mr. Herbert Jerningham, attaché of the British embassy 

in Paris, and translator of her book about Byron, by writing for his version 
. the “ Recollections ” several new chapters. 


the Lowell Institute, having invited Robert von Schlagintweit to 
deliver an English course of his admirable lectures in Boston, it may 
terest many of our readers to hear something of him and his family. 
wlance at the route lines of the “ Uebersichts-Karte,” attached to 
first volume of the “ Reisen in Indien und Hoch-Asien,” just published 
by Hermann von Schlagintweit-Sakiinlinski, will show the extraordinary 
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extent and character of the scientific travels executed by the author and his 
younger brothers, Adolph and Robert, at the expense of the East India 
Company, in the most interesting parts of the Eastern world. These lines, 
for the most part separately traversed by the brothers, extend from Galle, 
at the southern extremity of the Island of Ceylon, to Kashgar, in Chinese 
Turkestan, and from Kurrachee, west of the Indus Delta, to Sudiyah, near 
the headwaters of the Brahmaputra—that is, from 6° to 39° N. L., and from 
66° to 96° E. L., embracing not only all the regions south of the Ganges 
and Indus, but also Cashmere, Balti, Ladak, Tibet, Nepaul, Sikkim, 
Bootan, Assam, and parts of China, and crossing the highest mountain 
ranges of the globe, the Himalaya, Karakorum, and Kuenlun. In Tibet 
Adolph and Robert ascended, in 1855, the Ibi-Gamin tothe height of up 
ward of twenty-two thousand feet, the highest point ever reached by a 
known traveller, and in the following year Hermann, accompanied by 
Robert, penetrated across the Karakorum and Kuenlun into Chinese 
Turkestan, thus earning the surname bestowed on him on his return to 
Germany, of Sakiinliinski—that is (in Slavic), the Transkuenlunian. The 
northernmost point, Kashgar, was reached by Adolph: alone, who perished 
there, in August, 1857, by the hands of the barbarous natives. Robert and 
Hermann had shortly before returned home, via Egypt, and it was long 
before they learned the tragic end of their heroic brother. Before their 
departure for the East, the three brothers—born in 1826, 1829, and 1833, 
respectively—had earned great fame as physical explorers of the Alps, 
having published the fruits of their explorations, during which Hermann 
and Adolph ascended the highest summit of Monte Rosa, in the “ Unter- 
suchungen iiber die physikalische Geographie der Alpen” (1850), and 
“Neue Untersuchungen itber die physikalische Geographie und Geologie 
der Alpen ” (1854). The richer fruits of the Eastern journeys are now being 
deposited in a grand publication in English, entitled “Results of a 
Scientific Mission to India and High-Asia,” issued at Leipzig, and adorned 
with an atlas containing maps and pictorial views of great merit. The 
work is to consist of nine volumes, of which four have appeared (1860-1866). 
The contents of the whole are as follows: Vol. L, Astronomic Measure- 
ments and Magnetic Observations; Vol. I1., Hypsometry ; Vol. IIL, Topo- 
graphy of Western and Northern High-Asia, and Philological Glossary of 
Geographic Names ; Vols. [V.and V., Meteorology ; Vol. VI., Geology ; Vol. 
ViL., Botany and Zodlogy ; Vol. VIIL, Ethnography ; Vol. 1X., Geographical 
Sketches of India, the Himalayas, Tibet, and Turkestan. The German “ Rei- 
sen ” now before us may be regarded as a popular abridgment of the scientific 
“ Results,” with the admixture of particulars of a more personal character. 
This book, too, is a work of the highest merit, no less by its form and 
diction than by its contents. The Schlagintweit brothers, of whom the 
fifth, Emil (born 1835), is renowned as the author of “ Buddhism in Tibet” 
(1863), and of “ Die Kénige von Tibet ” (1865), and the third, Eduard (born 
1831), wrote a history of the “ Hispano-Moroccan War” of 1860, in which he 
partook, were all ennobled by King Maximilian II. of Bavaria, their native 
country. It was in the service of that country that Eduard fell, in July, 
1866, in the battle of Kissingen, fighting bravely against the Prussians. 
The extraordinary collections of the travellers adorn their mansion at 
Jiigersburg, near Forchheim, in Franconia. 

—The Russian Jnvalid announces that after the 1st of January, 1869, it 


‘will cease to ‘appear. This, as well as the other official papers, are to be 


replaced by a general official newspaper in the style of the French Moni 
teur, which will contain all the official decrees and announcements, and be 
called the Government Messenger (Pravitelstvenniy Vyestnik). The ces:a- 
tion of this celebrated paper, the organ of the Russian War Departmeni, 
and of late edited with great ability, should hardly be allowed to pass 
without remark. The Jnvalid was founded in 1813 by Mr. Pezarovius, for 
the purpose of collecting money for the relief of the wounded. The first 
number was issued on the 1st of February, 1813, with only twelve subscri- 
bers. In three months the subscribers increased to eight hundred in St. 
Petersburg alone, and there were soon more than four thousand. From 
the earnings of the newspaper and from private contributions Pezarovius 
formed an invalid fund, with which in the year 1813 he gave pensions and 
temporary relief to 450 men, and in 1814 and 1815 to 1,200. In addition to 
this, at the end of the year 1815 he handed over to the commitice for the 
wounded a fund of 395,000 roubles, and subsequently an annual revenue oi 
20,000 to 40,000 roubles. During the Crimean war the /nvalid brought to 
the invalid fand more than 100,000 roubles. In 1860 the Jnvalid was farmed 
out, but when the conditions of the press changed it was necessary to 
place it under the immediate direction of the Minister of War. Since 186. 
it has paid nothing to the invalid fund, but has even been obliged to have 
a subsidy, which, in 1867, beside the salaries of the editors, amounted to 
23,770 roubles. The other newspapers at present official, such as the Vorth- 
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ern Post, will be deprived of their subsidies and submitted to the general 
laws which govern the press. 


—Triibner’s latest Literary Record announces several important new 
publications on the languages and ethnology of India. Mr. W. W. Hunter, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who has lately become so favorably known as 
author of the “The Annals of Rural Bengal,” publishes “‘ A Comparative 
Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High-Asia,” a com- 
prehensive compilation illustrative of Turanian speech, and embracing 
vocabularies of one hundred and forty-fourdialects spoken by the scattered 
remnants of tribes and peoples who in pre-historic times were the masters 
of India and adjoining countries, but afterwards succumbed to the over- 
whelming power of Aryan conquerors. In elaborating his book, which 
cannot fail to advance the work of research now so vigorously pushed for- 
ward by Occidental scholars in the vast and promising field of Turanian 
philology, Mr. Hunter availed himself of extensive materials belonging 
to the public, official or scientific, institutions of Hindostan, as well as of 
valuable private collections placed at his disposal. For the convenience of 
students of various nationalities the equivalents of the Turanian words are 
given in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. A “ Sanscrit Pros- 
ody,” by Charles Philip Brown, author of the Telugu Dictionary, is in the 
press. From the pen of Major Malleson, of the Bengal Staff Corps, we 
have “ Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects,” containing, 
among others, sketches of Count Lally, Havelock, and Hyder Ali’s last 
war. 


—The following named works, all gleaned from the same number of 
Triibner’s Record, we group together as evidences of the activity of the 
Jewish mind in the fields of linguistic and antiquarian research: 
Adolphe Neubauer’s “Géographie du Talmud,” a work on the geography 
of Palestine according to the Talmud, which has gained a prize of the 
French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris) ; “ French Views 
on Zoroastrianism,” translated from the texts of M. Adolphe Franck, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, Professor at the Collége de France, and M. Jules 
Oppert, Professor at the Bibliothéque Impériale (Bombay) ; “ Ursprung und 
Entwickelung der menschlichen Sprache und Vernunft” (Origin and 
Development of the Human Language and Reason), by L. Geiger (Vol. L, 
Stuttgart); and “ Das Buch Kusari, von Jehudah ha-Levi,” translated after 
the Hebrew version, and edited, with notes and a general introduction, by 
Dr. David Cassel (revised edition, Leipzig). 


MORE JUVENILE LITERATURE.* 

A SPECIMEN of the worst of all sorts of writing for children is “ Pa- 
tience Hathaway : a Story of Ivy Cottage.” It depicts the kind of good boy 
who makes all ordinary vice seem respectable, and the kind of bad boy who 
never exists in nature, and beyond a doubt it can do nothing for its readers 
but vulgarize them and make them either hypocritical, self-conscious can- 
ters, or else harden them in openly evil courses. Charley Ray is good, so 
he uses as unexceptionable English as the author has at command ; never 
strikes a blow ; gives up all boyish amusements in order that he may spend 
his evenings in reading books of travel, histories, and other improving 
works, to a crippled young friend of his; forgives every enemy, rebukes 
with freedom sinners of all ages, and constantly puts them to the blush 
by the example of his nobility of character and the worldly success which 
attends all his steps. The bad boy, Dill, steals melons, will not run on er 
rands, is ungrammatical, proceeds speedily to housebreaking, is obdurate as 
a flinty burglar of full age; but at the end of the book suddenly he sue- 


* ‘Miss Patience Hathaway; Her Friends and Her Enemies. and How She Returned 
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cumbs to the coals of fire which are heaped on his head by the good people, 
young and old, whom he has causelessly injured. Good is not the word to 
be used in speaking of the crippled boy of artistic tastes. He is merely an 
angel of pronounced Christian character and experience, living in quiet 
pain with a family whose great coarseness of manner jars harshly on his 
feelings. The incidents of the story are as violently false as the human 
nature which it presents for inspection, and as vulgar in tone. The good 
genius of the story, a wealthy, unmarried lady of twenty-six or seven, with 
a hidden sorrow of the intense though subdued type, has her effects seeretly 
conveyed to a country village, where at once every one hates her and back 
bites her for no assignable reason except that she looks refined. She 
takes the lame boy into her house, having previously got for him an easy 
chair, which she procures with a stealthiness which makes her agent in the 
purchase almost shed tears of admiration at her modest goodness and be 
nevolence. The lame boy is thirteen or fourteen years of age, and she re 
lates to him one afternoon a very magaziny tale of her love for a young 
man, and her sudden bereavement, and the grief she thereafterwards bore, 
and thus reveals to him the secret cause of her pallor and her retired way 
of life and her occasional quiet tears. She saves from drowning an ill 
mannered boy of fourteen or fifteen, who, with his young companions, at 
tempts to break into Ivy Cottage at night. One of the companions 
is the brother of her dead lover; she reclaims him—* guilty and low as he 
is,” as she remarks to him--and he by-and-by woos and marries an inmate 
of her house, ‘a drunkard’s daughter ”"—as she tells the lame boy —whom 
she had rescued from poverty and degradation. In short, “ Patience Hath 
away” is a deleterious mixture of the cheap book for boys and the cheapest 
kind of sensational novel, and it is a matter of regret that any boy or girl 
should be in danger of reading it. It belongs, too, we may all be sorry to 
know, to a class of books for boys which are each year turned out in large 
numbers, whose praise is in a thousand journals, and which, if human na 
ture were not enlisted against them, would do more harm, and of a more 
disgusting sort, than can at all be calculated. The authors mean well, too, 
and so are enabled to be all the more injurious. Of the author concerning 
whom we have just been giving our impressions, a leading religious paper 
says, after mentioning the fact that “ his prolific pen has given to the pub 
lic thirteen books within the last three or four years,” that “ he never wrote 
a line that he had occasion to erase.” It seems certainly a duty for us to 
say that he and the school of which he is one ought never to have written 
a line at all; if they ought, then we know nothing of boys or of morality 
After going through such a book as Glance Gaylord’s, it is more than 
doubly pleasant to read the charming narrative of “ Miss Lily’s Voyage 
Round the World.” It was a journey which occupied no less than three 
or four hours, and in length it was nearly or quite two miles and two fur 
longs. The papa and mamma of Miss Lily having gone to Paris, and left 
her and her two cousins—the united ages of the three being nineteen 
years—in charge of their English governess and the cook, Jeannette, it is 
speedily resolved that inasmuch as sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, and the Island 
of Juan Fernandez are to be found only at the end of the world, no class of 
people can be so happy as travellers ; and further, that if a vessel can be 
secured and provisioned, the most distant countries shall at once be visited by 
Toto, Paul, and Miss Lily, and several islands shall be brought back, one for 
each of the discoverers and one for papa. What follows on this resolution 
makes up the story, and it is all very entertaining indeed. Little Peter, 
who is the fisherman's son—rising seven years of age, and a hard literalist 
for one so young—discovers for the small romancers an unused boat to 
which he leads them, and a certain quantity of victuals being saved by the 
children from their meals, it is but a day or two before they set out in 
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search of islands and adventures. The first land they make is England. 


“*We have already lost sight of the coast of France,’ says Captain 
Paul, when they have gone down the river some half mile or so. ‘ 
“ They see in the distance clouds of smoke, from the midst of which 
bright flames escape. They hear far off a noise of hammering iron. 
“«T should n't wonder if that was Father Taboureau’s forge,’ says Little 
eter. 
“The Admiral shrugs her shoulders, ‘ That,’ she says, ‘is foggy Eng 


| land.” 


“*Tt is perfidious Albion, the land of shopkeepers,’ says Paul. 
“ Toto does not want to go to England. There are too many governesses 


‘there. It is full of Miss Doras who oblige a little fellow to say ‘ yes,’ and 


study, and who make them eat their bread and butter with the buttered side 
down when they do not read well. 
“ They reassure Toto. They will not land in a country so well known.” 


in rapid succession La Belle Lili sights Africa, with numbers of naked 
savages, the Isle of Bourbon, the Isle of France, Australia, Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island, where she runs aground and the discoverers undergo many vicissitudes 
of fortune, till they are rescued by an artist, who takes them home to theii 
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anxious parents. Children may easily be imagined talking exactly like this 

bold crew, and “ making believe” everything set down in the book. Nor is 
it so very hard a strain on the imagination to suppose them even doing what 
Pau! and his friends are represented as having done. At all events, the 
young folks will be pleased at reading of the haps and mishaps of the cir- 
cumnavigation, and will not be hurt at all by listening to the sound lectur- 
ing which the artist delivered to the wanderers when he found them in the 
pickle into which their thoughtless hardihood had brought them, and 
which could hardly have been in place if spoken to girls and boys on dry 
land safely playing at navigation. The illustrations, of which there is the 
very generous number of forty-eight, are by Lorenz Friélich. They are 
all pleasant and spirited, and are truly illustrations of the text. 

“ Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings” ‘is an American book, and a very 
pleasant and good one. It seems to be, in fact it must be, a record of a 
boy’s performances till he was six or seven years old, and it relates bis 
speeches, his meritorious actions, and a good many proofs of his depraved na- 
ture, ina way which cannot fail to interest parents, and which will command 
the attention and approval of the younger part of the reading public. It 
is a good while since we have happened on a book, whether for juvenile or 
adult readers, that seemed to be closer to absolute truth of portraiture, and 
the author is to be congratulated on her success, and to be thanked for the 
pleasure she gives as well as for the excellent example she sets. It is true, 
perhaps, that one should have had children in order not to find some of the 
matter rather trivial in its truthful simplicity ; but the readers most inter- 
ested will find nothing trivial ; and then for the others—there is the sim- 
plicity, a quality of which people conversant with printed matter do not 
discover so very much in the course of their experience. 

The writer of “Tales for Little Convalescents ” we should like to praise 
heartily, her work is so kind throughout, and half of it—the half in the 
middle of the book—is so clever and amusing. That part of it, however, is 
cleyer because—being apparently drawn directly from actual occurrences— 
it lets the children talk and play while we overhear them ; and it is amus- 
ing to us grown people, and not, we should suppdése, to young readers. The 
rest of the book children may like, and it may very probably profit them ; 
there is at the least nothing to injure them ; but it is not well done; the 
fairy tale and the poetry are far beneath the “ Class in Quizzical Geogra- 
phy " and the “ Scenes in a Nursery.” On the whole, however, the book is 
one to be commended, and nobody who buys it for his boys and girls will 
make a bad mistake. 

“The Alphabet in Rhyme ” is a “ picture-book” witii colored pictures, 
and -as such may be of some service in the nursery, just as bright 
bits of cloth are and gay buttons. But a child is a good way from 
the innocency of learning his A, B, C when he can assimilate things like 
this, which ends the page devoted to E, and which refers to the national 
bird : 

_ “ His nest in the cliff 
Overlooks the broad sea, 
He is the emblem of Freedom, 
The pride of the Free.” 
fc is an odd mistake that this writer has made in fancying himself a 
writer for children, or indeed capable of being such. 

“Five Days’ Entertainment at Wentworth Grange,” a pretty volume, 
in square octavo, and bound in dark-blae cloth, contains twenty-six tales 
and seventeen woodcuts, besides a very charming engraved vignette on 
the title-page. The illustrations ought to be mentioned in the title of the 
book, for they are all by Arthur Hughes, and into two or three of them 
he has put his full strength. His designs are always of very unequal 
merit, not only in this book but throughout the whole of his work as book 
illustrator and as painter. They are seldom uninteresting, however, and 
never affected or destitute of feeling; so that there is scarcely any artist 
whose handiwork it is pleasanter to meet. The poetry that there is in com- 
mon things he well understands, as any one knows who may recollect the 
drawings of the boat in the illustrated “Enoch Arden,” and the ingenious 
and fanciful designs of the cloth cover of the same book. And he is a 
master of expression of face, though that is lost often enough in the wood- 
cuts. His original works are peculiarly valuable in this respect, and in 
some of the illustrations to the volume before us, especially in the little 
uirl on the title-page, this power of his is delightfully shown. 

As for the stories, they are strang together on the thread of a more 
rational and possible pentameron than we usually have. The’ stories told 
‘turing five days by the oldest five of the young people who are spending 
their holiday at Wentworth Grange, have their supplement in Mrs. Went- 
worth’s own story. We find among the tales some old—in fact, some 
oldest—friends agreeably retold : “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” “The Peasant 
Countess,” and the pride of the Decameron, “ The Story of the Falcon ;” 





others are new, and some of them very cleverly comic. The stories are 
arranged so as to illustrate the five senses, one of the senses to each day, 
with five tales concerning it. For children of ten or twelve years old, this 
is one of the best books of the time. 

“Jack the Conqueror” is a good little story. Jack is a poor Eng- 
lish boy who longs to know how to read. He has no one to help him, 
but one day a travelling artist who sketches him gives him sixpence, and 
tells him to help himself. The motto of the book is, “ Resolve well and 
persevere,” and this Jack carries out, till in the end he attains success. 
Jack is, to be sure, rather an unnaturally good boy ; but as he is a brave, 
honest little fellow, and neither affected nor hypocritical, he is a very fair 
ideal for boys of ten years old, who, as a rule, prefer ideals to copies from 
real life. Besides, occasionally there is a real boy who is a little unnatur- 
ally good, and yet far from goody ; it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world. The illustrations are of unusual excellence. The figures are 
lifelike and forcible. They offer, however, a great variety of Jacks, no one 
resembling another. It seems to us that the real Jack may have looked 
like the earnest-faced boy in the popular engraving of ‘ Speed the Plough.” 
At least the spirit of that picture is the spirit of the book. 

Judging from the stories, the “ Children’s Album” was intended for very 
little children, but the pictures which make exactly half of it would give 
pleasure to young persons of almost any age. There are 178 woodcuts of vari- 
ous merit, and copied from all sortsof sources. Some of the plates are very 
much worn. Opposite each is a page of story in large type, made to match 
the illustration. One of these, by the way, is called “The Anaconda and 
the Boa Constrictor,” “ Anaconda” describing an African bull, which is 
again referred to in the text as “the poor stag.” With the exception of 
this legend, and of three or four frightful pictures, such as the murder of 
the young princes in the Tower, which we should advise parents to cut out 
and burn, we do not see why a child might not be considered fortunate 
in the possession of the volume. The children’s verdict will undoubtedly 
be in its favor. 

We perhaps err in putting “ Mountain Adventures” in the present cate- 
gory ; yet, without professing to have been prepared for the young, it is 
well calculated to please and instruct the boy or girl engaged in grammar- 
school studies, not less than their parents. It isan Engiish compilation 
founded on a Continental one, but varied by substituting for some of the 
original selections passages from the adventures of English explorers, 
including Tyndall, whose admirable style needs little adaptation for the 
comprehension of children. For the most part the scientific portions of these 
narratives have been purposely subordinated to the incidents, of which, 
while the range is very large, certain experiences and observations are 
necessarily repeated and leave a very distinct and accurate impression upon 
the mind. The extracts not only seem to be literal, even if condensed, but 
are in each instance carefully credited to the author and work from which 
they were taken. The pictures, finally, are good, and seem to have been 
drawn after photographs, which, wherever obtainable, might themselves 
with advantage have been given. 

We cannot readily declare the proper age of readers for “ Grandmother's 
Curiosity Cabinet.” The little German Tertianer, or third-form boy, who 
figures in it, should be about eleven years old, and an American boy of the 
same age could comprehend most of the stories which the “Cabinet ” sup- 
plies. The translation, however, is scarcely simple enough to be called suc 
cessful, and often retains, as if for flavoring, a German word which it was hard- 
ly worth while to use, and which has to be explained immediately in a foot- 
note. Indeed, these foot-notes of trauslation and pronunciation so abound as to 
make the book a sort of introduction to the German language—sometimes, 
also, to German manners. The stories themselves are of a class which is 
not new, and of which each year we are borrowing less and less from our 
Teutonic cousins. 

The bound volumes of the two rival, yet in many families kindly agree 
ing, children’s magazines known as “Our Young Folks” and the “ River 
side,” should not be overlooked by those who seck reading for the young 
that will outlast the holidays. They present an almost exhaustless varicty 
of stories and illustrations, and suit, in one way and another, all ages from 
the nursery up to the grammar or even high school. 








Das Bestiindige in den Menschenrassen und die Spielweite threr 
Verdnderlichkeit (Constancy and Range of Variation of the Human Species). 
Von Dr. A. Bastian. (Berlin: D. Reimer; New York: L. W. Schmidt.)— 
In a recent mention of this work, which does not lack learning nor a certain 
brilliancy of style, we spoke of it as merely the prolegomena toa larger work 
on civilized peoples; and we shall, therefore, dismiss it somewhat briefly, 
although of itself it makes a book of nearly three hundred pages octavo. 
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In general, we may say that the author, with a genuine scientific compre- | | treatment of the subject. 








The present is illustrated by an siinateahte 


hensiveness, offers ingenious remarks on the natural and the supernatural, | map, drawn bd Prof. Kiepert, the first of several which are promised. 
on descent, accumulation, craniology, philology, etc., etc., in their manifold | semen 


yelations to ethnology and anthropology. His 


sentcnces disclose a truly cyclopedic knowledge, which, on the side of 
natural philosophy especially, reminds one of Alexander von Humboldt. 
Dr. Bastian’s views, if not always sustained by facts, are always referred to 
them, and lend whatever weight they have to our latter-day materialism. 
His more recent authorities, whose theses, however, he does not invariably Bowiss ¢ .). Pictures from Nature . 
adopt, but for the most part supplements and broadens from his own pains- | 
taking and leng-continued studies, are principally Darwin’s works, De M& 


Candolle’s “Géographie botanique,” 
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I. IT DOES PAY TO SMOKE. 
ll. THE COMING MAN WILL DRINK WINE. 
By JOHN FISKE, M.A., LL.B. 

This volume contains the latest conclusions of science, 
stated in plain language by a scientific man; and it pretty 
effectua'ly disposes of the allacious arguments in Mr. Par- 
ton’s ** Smoking and Drinking.”’ 16mo, cloth, $1. 

A New Edition of TAINE’S ITALY, ROME. AND NA- 
PLES. Corrected and enlarged by a full index. 8vo, 
$2 50. In rapid preparation. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Mrs. Jenkin’s Novels. 





“*Novels worth reading.”’— Nation. 
MADAME DE BEAUPRE. 16mo, cloth, $1 2%. Just 


ready. 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 16mo. cloth, $1 25. 
WHO BREAKS—PAYS. 16mo. — $1 25. 
SKIRMISHING. 16mo, cloth. $1 25 
x* The set will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $4 50. 


TAINE. 


““Ono of the most powerful writers of the day—to our 
own taste, indeed, the most powerful—the writer of all 
others who throws over the reader's faculties, for the 
time, the most irresistible spell, and against whose influ- 
—, consequently, the mental reaction is most violent and 

alutary.”’— Nation. 

THE I EAL IN ART. 16mo, $150. Just ready. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENCAL. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S. 





BRINTON’S MYTHS OF ‘THE NEW WORLD. $2 50. 
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The New Work by the author of ‘‘Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family,” 


| WATCHWORDS 


FOR THE 
WARFARE OF LIFE. 


From Dr. Martin LuTHER. 
By the author of ** The wae -Cotta Family.” 


One elegant full 12mo volume. on tinted paper, and 
bound in extra cloth, bevell eS etc., price Bt 5. 








In every way suitable for a valuable presentation vol- 
ume, 





The arrangement of the work is a striking feature, the 
idea of Life as a Warfare being followed throughout, We 
have in order : 


wouss FOR THE BATTLE-FI 2. 
RDS FOR THE DAY’S MARCH. 
OWORDS FOR THE HALTING- PLACES, 
WORDS FOR THE WOUNDED. 
WORDS FOR THE VICTORY. 





The wide popularity which the author has so justly ac- 
quired by her previous work associated with Luther, the 

* Cotta Family.” is an assurance of the hearty reception the 
present volume will meet with, aside from the intrinsic 
value and interest which it will be found to possess, The 
author calls it ° ‘a most appropriate pendant to ‘ The Schin- 
berg-Cotta Family.’ 





Now REapy, tN FRESH AND IMPROVED STYLE: 


THE COTTA BOOKS, 
COMPRISING : 
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An ELEGANT PRESENTATION EDITION. 


The Cabinet Edition, on tinted paper, and . Renteomely 
bound in extra cloth, six volumes, in a beautiful 
cloth case. $10. 


M. W. DODD, 
506 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


SERMONS 


ON THE 
FAILURE OF PROTESTANTISM AND 
ON CATHOLICITY. 


By the Rev. Ferprvanp C. Ewer. 8 TD., Rector of 
Christ Church, New York. 


One vol. 12mo, 168 pp.. paper. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Mailed, post free. on receipt of price. 





Dr. Ewer is an Episcopal clergyman of the City of New 
| York. His Sermons on the * Failure of Protestantism ™ 
have caused no /ittle commotion in the religious world, and 
naturally provoked a good deal of severe criticism and 
| many counter-charges. Those who have not heard Dr. 
| Ewer have, in the above volume. an opportunity of ac- 
| quainting themselves with his arguments, — ve the 
merit, at least, of being bold, searching. and pungent. 


D. APOLE See o. Ber Publishers, 
Grand Street, New York. 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW-YORK, 
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1. STORIES OF THE PRAIRIES. Selected 
from the Works of J. Fenimore Cooper. With {!ustra- 
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2. HELEN ON HER TRAVELS. What she 
saw and what she did in Europe. 1 vol. crown Svo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


3. AFRANIUS AND THE IDUMEAN: Tra- 
jes. With the Roman Martyrs, and other Poems 
Ma Prof, John M, Leavitt. 1 vol. l6mo. $2; cloth 

gilt, $2 50, 


4, HOW NOT TO BE SICK. A Sequel to 
** Philosophy of Eating."’ By A. J. Bellows, M.D. In 
1 vol. 12mo, price $2. 


“From advanced sheets of the Sequel to the very popu- 
lar treatise on the * Philosophy of Eating.” ‘ How Not to be 
Sick.’ we judge that it wi)! attain an equal if not a greater 
celebrity thanthe former A a perusal and faithful 
application of the principles of this work would do much 
to undermine the doctor's own a profession. and make medi 
cine as obsolete as seoscengal Zion's Herald. 


5. LITTLE LOU'S SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
By the author of ° ‘Susy’ s Six Birthdays’ With cigbt 
illustrations by M. L. Stone. In 1 vol. small 4to, cloth 
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6. THE AINSLEE STORIES. By Helen C. 
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illustrations by Champney and Smith. In 1 vo!. i6me, 
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*,* Of the two heroes the Round Table says: © They 
are two of the most charming «”/un/s ferrifles ever intro 
duced among the dramatis persone of juvenile fiction.” 


7. TALES FOR LITTLE CONVALESCENTS. 
By Mrs. 8S. H. Bradford. With four illustrations by M. 
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PENCIL. By F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol. 4to. price, cloth, 
$3 50; cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, $8. 

11. REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRA- 
VEL. By Andrew P. Peabody. D.D. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

12. THE VAGABONDS. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. With illustrations by F. 0. C. Darley. A new 
edition. 1 vol. 4to. cloth, price $2 25; morocco, $5 50. 

13. THE TRAGEDIAN. By Thos. R. Gould. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth. price $1 75. 

14. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. Student's Edition. 4 vols. 12mo, cloth, y vice 
$8; half calf, $16. 
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HEARTH AND HOME. 


EDITED BY 


DON'ALD G, MITCHEL!, arp HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


On the 26th of December will be issued the first number of a new Rura! and Family Paper with the above title. 
it will be published weekly on sixteen large handsome pages. printed from new type on clear, white book paper, 
huadantly illustrated by the best artists. 


IT WILL BE LARGELY DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE.S | 


It will not go to the farmer with any airs of superior knowledge, for its conductors are we!l aware that every man 
knows many things in his own special calling better than they; bet it will aim to aid the farmer in his peculiar difficul- 
ties, and to help him where he needs help. To this end, a large number of scientific men and men of practical experi- 
ence wil tell in its columns from week to week what they know about 


SOILS, TILLAGE, DRAINAGE, TRRIGATION, SPECIAL CROPS, MANURES, STOCK-BREEDING, POULTRY- 
RAISING; THE ARRANGEMENT OF FIELDS AND BUILDINGS, ALL NEW 
IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS AND, PLANTS OF VALUE. 


It will carefully report to him all public discussions at home and abroad of matters pertaining to his calling, and no 
pains will be spared to induce the best farmers and planters all over the country to state in its pages the methods by 
which they reached the best results. What its writers have to say will smell of the soil and not of the dictionary, and 
their object will be to protect the farmer from humbugs, help him out of wrong ways into right ways, and to make the 


feast work produce the most profit. 
THE FRUIT-CROWER 


wil! find in this Journal all new fruits of value figured and described, and improved methods of treatment of estab- 
lished sorts. subject to the observations and criticisms of professional and accomplished cultivators. This paper will 
not be a party in the wars of the pomologists : no outside pressure shall cause it to speak well of an inferior fruit, or 


budly of a good fruit. 
THE FLORIST ‘ 


will find due space given in this Journal to flower-culture, whether in summer or winter. The conservatory of the 
rich and the flower-patch of the day-laborer will be both subject of consideration, and of such suggestions as experi- 
enced flower-growers or inventive amateurs can supply. This Department of the Journal will be under the supervision 
of a practical gardener and accomplished botanist. 


ORNAMENTAL CARDENINC, 
whether relating to parterres of flowers, or to the lay-out of an estate, will be subject to special attention, and every 
number of the Journal will have some one or more illustrations to further and to inform taste in this direction. 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE 
will be represented 4 a design each week, and in the course of the year we shall hope to give tasteful examples of 
every style of Raral Building, from a rustic arbor to a village church. 
PLANS OF COUNTRY HJMES 
which are noted for their attractiveness will be given from time to time, and also of cemeteries, parks. village-greens, 
and such directions with respect to details—whether of planting or road-making—as shall make them worthy of study. 
TO THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


it will bring all that can interest the household: plain rules for healthy living and domestic management, from the fold- 
ing of a napkin and the cooking of a good dinner to the education of children. It will make record of all that relates 
to new industries, e s in science, domestic comfort, and fireside art. Here new books and favorite authors will 
have due notice, with choice items of domestic and foreign news. It will also bring to the hearth the entertainment 
of adventures by sea and land, the cheer of good stories, and the melody of sweet songs. In these features it will be 
«trong, original, and pure. 

Mrs. Strowz, GRAcE GREENWOOD, and Mrs. MAry E. Dopee will contribute to every number, and many of the 
best writers of the country will constantiy enrich this department. 


A NEW STORY BY MR. J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


ENTITLED 


“IN THE ICE,’ 


written expressly for HEARTH AND Home, will begin with the first number, to be immediately followed by an original 
novel from the powerfal pen of 


MRS, REBECCA HARDINGE DAVIS. Authoress of * Life in the Iron Mills," 
THE BOYS AND CIRLS 


will not be forgotten, but will find their own page always lighted with such fun in pictures, and such fun in stories, as 
shal! make them look sharply every week for the coming of Hnarra AND Home. There will be riddles, and puzzles, 
and games; and many pleasant women and cheerful men, who love the little people, will have much to say for their 
entertainment. And all the fan will be sc tempered with good teaching, that we shall hope to make them wiser and 
heiter, while we make them merrier. 


TO ALL WHO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 


we shall hope to bring entertainment, sound teaching, and valuable suggestions. 

Finally, we are aware that it is easy, and not unusual, to indulge in large promises in a prospectus: we rely, how- 
ever, upon the actual merit of our paper to make good all we have said; and to that end we shall confidently ask the 
attention of every reading person to its ample and beautiful pages. 


BEGIN WITH THE BEGINNING. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 

Single Copies, $4, invariably in advance ; 3 Copies, $10; 5 Copies. $15. Any one sending us $45 for a club of 15 
Copies (all at one time), will receive a copy free. 

Drafts or money orders preferred, to prevent chances of loss by mail. Postage on HEARTH AND HOME to all 
perts of the country is only 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. A 
-pecimen copy of the first number sent free. 

No trevelting agents employed. Address all communications to 


PETTENCILL, BATES & CO., Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


war Mia Nats an 
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¢. P. PUTNAM & SON'S. 
Superb Ornamental Books. 


HIGH-CLASS GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1868-1869. 





*,* These books are carefully prepared *for those who 
seek a literary and artistic present of high character. 





I. 

THE TEN-DOLLAR COPY OF IRVING'S 
Sketch-Book—Artist’s Edition. With 130 designs by 
eminent Artists. Beautifully printed on cream-colored 
satin paper, small folio. A new edition for the low 
price of TEN DOLLARS, in morocco cloth; or, in Turkey 
morocco, $16; Levant morocco, $18; white moire an- 
tique. for bridal presents, $18, 


Il. 

THE LANDSCAPE BOOK. By American 
Artists and American Authors. 16 Engravings on 
Steel. From paintings wy Cole, Church, Cropsey, Du- 
rand, Gigrioux, Kenseit, Miller, Richards, Smillie, Ta}- 
bot, Weir; and Letterpress by Bryant, Bayard Tay- 
lor, and other eminent authors. Small folio, cloth 
pomp morocco, extra, $10. The India Proof Edi 
tion: Folio, morocco, extra, $20. 


Itt. 

DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATED KNICKER- 
BOCKER. An entirely new edition (from new Pica 
type) of Irving’s Humorous History, ** Knickerbock- 
er’s New York.” With proof impressions of the 
designs by F. O, C. Darley. A few copies printed on 
large paper, and richly bound in Levant morocco. 
price $18. 


Iv. 

THE LEGENDE OF ST. GWENDOLINP. 
With Eight Phot phic Pictures, from arotings 
made expressly for this work by J. W. Ehninger, N.A. 
In an elegant quarto volume, richly bound by Mathews. 
Morocco cloth, $10; morecco, $18. 


v2 
BENEDICITE; or, Illustrations of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in His 
Works. A Book for every Family. By G. Chaplin 
Child, M.D, 1 vol. 12mo. Elegantly printed on tinted 
paper, cloth, extra, bevelled. $2; gilt edges, $2 50; 
morocco, antique, $5. 
** We have never read a more charming book.” — Round 
Table. 


vi. 

WHAT MAKES ME GROW; or, Walks and 
Talks with Amy Dudley. A charming and useful new 
Juvenile. With two illustrations by Frélich. 16mo, 
extra cloth, $1. 


NETTIE RENTON; or, The Ghost. By W. 
D. O'Connor. A beautiful Christmas Story. Ifmo 
cloth, extra, $1 25. 

*,* A Christmas Carol that will warm the hearts of 
young and old. 
Viti. 

MISS COOPER’S RURAL HOURS. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, bevelled, $2 50. 

‘An admirable portraiture of out-door life in the coun- 


try.”’ * displaying high powers of mind.” 
ti isa Helen book for all seasons, and well fitted for 


School-Prizes and Holiday Gifts. 


Ix. 
NO LOVE LOST: A Romance of Travel. By 
W. D. Howells, author of *‘ Venetian Life,” etc. 12mo0 
illustrated, $1 75. 





For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 





Priced Catalogue No. (0, 


OF NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


Containing many books not often met with, just ready, 
and will be forwarded /ree to any address, 


DAVID C. FRANCIS, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD Books. 
Astor Place and Eighth Street, New York. 





CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barciay STREET, New YorK, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications 


including Periodicals. 
Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 


(Tyne 147 1026 
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LOWELUS NEW VOLUME. 


UNDER THE WILLOWS, 
And other Poems. By JAmMEs RussELL LOWELL. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $2; half calf, $3 50; morocco, $5. 


-+It is moral beauty, grace, and truth, and what is fair in 
human character and in the soul of man, that chiefly 
draws the homage of this poet. . The poem 
which gives title to this volume calls up another 
side of the poet. If ene would look for clear, fresh, 
unmoralized descriptions of nature, let him read that 
poem. or, *Pictures from Appledore,’ ‘Al Fresco,’ or 
- An Invitation ;’ or let him recall parts of ‘ The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,’ and the whole of that charming ‘Indian 
Summer Reverie.’ printed in an earlier volume.” — Bos/on 


Advertiser. 


“The day on which a new volume of poems by James 
Russell Lowell appears is certainly to be marked with a 
white stone, and observed as a festival throughout the 
republic of letters. He possesses the poetic sense, has a 
fine ear for the melodies of versification, and supplements 
these faculties with accurate scholarship, wide culture, and 
a profound sympathy with all that is lovely and of good 
report in human society, human institutions, and human 
nature.”’— Hartford Courant, 

‘Though not the most popular, Mr. Lowell is undoubt- 
edly the most genuine poetin America. That is to say, he 
gives evidence of the highest poetic genius ; he reaches 
furthest into those mysterious regions of thought from 
which essentially and distinctively poetic material is 
drawn.”’—-Rochester Democrat, 


*** Tnder the Willows’ contains most of those occasion- 
al pieces which have from time to time enriched the pages 
of the AV/antic Monthly and other periodicals. The reader 
will find here all his old favorites: such poems as ‘ The 
Wind-harp,’ and ‘The. First Snowfall,’ full of tenderest 
feeling; ‘After the Burial,’ breathing a deeper and more 
hopeless sorrow ; and the majestic ‘ Harvard Commemora- 
tion Ode for 1865,’ in which the exultant joy of the patriot 
over a nation saved breaks so grandly through the grief of 
the mourner weeping for the slain.”’"—Portland Press. 


‘The volume opens with that delicious June idyl which 
appeared in the A//anfic, but is here called ‘Under the 
Willows,’ and gives name to the book. Lowell’s poems 
seom to clude the grasp of such criticism as a newspaper 
can find room for, and we hardly know how to say the 
right thing of such radiant, scholarly, sententious verse.” 


Boston Post, 


‘*** Under the Willows, and Other Poems,’ by JAmEs Rus- 
SELL LoWELL, acollection of the author's poetical writings, 
with most of which the public is already familiar, bearing 


the characteristic impress of his rare genius in their sub- 


tle, meditative tone, brilliant descriptive power. rich an- 
tique flavor, and elevated moral sentiment.”—New York 


Tribune. 


“There are whole passages in Mr. Lowell’s last volume, 
‘Under the Willows, and Other Poems,” recently published 
by Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., which'Mr. Emerson 
might have written, and might have been proud to have 
written, they have so much of ‘the large utterance of the 
early gods,” as he interprets it to us, from their oracle in 
the woods, the sea, and sky.”— The Albion. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD «& CcO., Boston, 
(SUCCESSORS TO TICKNOR & FIELDS): 


AND 63 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 








ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


J. W. Bouton has the pleasure of onnouncing that he 
will shortly offer forjsale a 


Private Library, 


of a most recherché and elegant character, comprising se- 


lections from the collections of Capé, Brunet, Van Der | 


Helle, M. Le Marquis Costa De Beauregard, M. Gancia, 
Taillandier, Victor Luzarche, M. L. C. Sylvestre, and other 
celebrated collections disposed of in Europe within the last 
three years. 

Many of the works are absolutely unique, being single 
copies printed on Vellwin and India Paper, and others hay- 
ing extra plates inserted in a most profuse manner. This 
collection would attract extraordinary attention in Paris 
or London. Such a one has never before been offered for 
sale in this country. 

In exquisite and elaborate bindings it abounds in the 
finest specimens of the artistic skill of Hardy-Menni!, Capé 
Masson-Debonnelle. Bauzonnet. Pettit. David, Chainbolle- 
Duru, Bertrand, Allo, Lortic, Trautz. Hayday, Kaithoeber, 
and other famous European workmen, 

Some idea of the unusual character of the Library may be 
formed when it is known that the cost of the collection, 
which does not exceed one thousand volumes, was upwards 


of i. 
he following is a list of a few of the more prominent 


8: 

ABAILLARD ET HELOISE, LETTRES DE. Exemplaire 
unique de Renouard. With the Original Designs by Mo- 
REAU. On Vellum. and the Engravings in two states, 
the Etchings and Proofs before Letters. Royal 4to, 
richly bound in crushed crimson Levant morocco, ex- 
tra, elaborately tooled sides and inside linings. A ch«y- 
@euvre by Hardy-Mennil. 

MUSFE FRANCAIS. Brilliant Proofs” before Letters. 
Presentation copy from Louis XVIII. toa Marshal of 
France. 4 vols. royal folio, crimson morocco, extra, 
uncut es. 

MUSEE ROYAL. Proofs. 2 vols. royal folio, half mo- 
rocco. uncut a 

RIE DE FLORENCE ET DU PALAIS PITTI. 
Large paper. Proofs before Letters, papier velin. 4 
vols. in 2 Full crimson Levant morocco. extra, by 
Chamboile-Duru. 

GALERIE DU MUSEE NAPOLEON. Proofs before 
Letters, with a duplicate set of the Etchings. Large 
paper, o” papier velin. 11 vols. 4to, full crimson 
morocco. extra. edges uncut. 

CONTES DE LA FONTAINE. [Ilustrated with upwards 
of 800 Portraits, Engravings, etc.. mostly Proofs. 
Didot’s splendid edition. 2 vols. 4to extended to 4, 
and a large folio volume, composed exclusively of 
plates, added. Full polished Levant morocco, extra, 


bomen 
LA PUCELLE D’ORLEANS. Didot’s beautiful edition, 2 | 


vols. 4to, extended to 4, by the insertion of upwards of 
400 Portraits, Plates, ete.. mostly fine Proofs. many be- 
fore letters. Full crushed crimson Levant morocco. 
extra, by David. 

RAYMOND’S LIFE OF ELLISTON (the author's own 
copy). 2-vols. 8vo. inlaid and extended to 4 vols. 4to 
by the insertion of several hundred Portraits, Views of 

heatres, etc. Full green morocco, extra, richly gilt, 
by Riviére. 


JOHNSONIANA. 1 vol. 4to, extended to 3 by the inser- | 


tion of several hundred Portraits, etc. 
Levant morocco, extra, by Riviere. 

BOADEN’S MEMOIRS OF JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE 
2 vols. 8vo, extended to 6 by the insertion of numerous 
extra Portraits, etc. Full scarlet Levant morocco, 
extra, by Riviere. 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATTHEWS. 4 vols. S8yo, 


“ull scarlet 


extended to 7 by the insertion of extra Plates, Auto- | 
which are Original Draw- | 


graphe, and Portraits, amo 
by Rowlandson and Ireland. Full green morocco, 


extra, by Riviére. | 
BOADEN’S LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. [lustrated with 


Au ph Letters and 150 Portraits, ete. 2vols. thick 
oe. ll polished Levant morocco, extra, by Cecil. 


extended to 3. 235 Portraits. and Autograph Letters 


of Booth. Harley, Wallack, Kean, Bunn, Ellen Tree. | 


Miss Kemble, Macready, etc., ete. Full polished crim- 
son Levant morocco, extra, by Cecil. 

NUREMBERG CHRONICLE, 1493. Fine large copy. 18 
by 13 inches. Full pale-brown morocco, with clabo- 
rately blind-tooled back and sides, and gilt inside 
borders, by Chambolle-Duru 

RENOUARD. ANNALES DE L'IMPRIMERIE DES 
ALDE. Unique copy on vellum. 2 vols. 4io, full 
bound in red Levant morocco, by Bauzonnet 

RENOUARD. ANNALES DE L'IMPRIMERIE DES 
ESTIENNE. Unique Copy on Vellum. 2 vols. 4to, 
full plain dark-blue polished Levant morocco, by 


Bauzonnet-Tratte. 
FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. Original Edition. Large 
i Proof Plates. Piupier Velin. 4 vols large folio 
Ru scarlet morocco, extra. with Royal arms of France 

on sides | Pettit. 
GALERIES HISTORIQUES DE VERSAILLES. Large 


paper. Proofs on India Paper. With supplements | 


complete. 19 vols. large folio. half-red morocco, gilt 


sop. uncut. 

MEISSONIER. 56 Photographs fromthe most celebrated 
ictures by this Artist. Bound in a large folio volume. 
Sg polished red Levant morocco, by David 

GEROME. 45 


a ~ from the most celebrated pic- 


tures by this A Bound in a large imperial! 
folio volume. half red morocco. 

THEATRICAL PORTRAITS (115). A most extraordin»- 
ry collection, many of great rarity. Elephant folio 
half Russia, 


MES OF CHARLES KEAN. 2 vols. 8vo. | 


51] 


| MARTYN, THE UNIVERSAL CONCHOLOGIST. Ori- 
ay drawings on vellum a colored, and hay - 
t ng all the » ess and bri! jlancy of ivory winiature 
} paintings. 4vols. oblong folio, full seariet morocco 
extra. (The British Museum was among the competi 
tors for these volumes ) 
| LA HENRIADE. Didot's beautiful edition. mo, unique 
| copy on vellum. With the exquisite serics of engray 
| ings by Le Prince. Proofs before letters on India pe 
| 


Pia Claret-colored morocco extra, uncut 

LES CARACTERES DE LA BRUYERE. One of 12 
copies on papier de chine, of which this is No.1. Im 

| verial Svo, full polished scarlet Levant morocco extr 

y Chambolle-Duru. 

CZUVRES DE MONSIEUR SCARRON. Very scarce 
edition (Amsterdam, 1152). 7 vols. l6mo, fol) bound 
} light orange morocco extra, edges marbled and gilt. bs 
} ardy-Mennil. 
| CEUVRES DE FRANCOIS RABELAIS. Duchai’s ed 

tion. With beautiful plates engraved by Pic: 

j vols, 4to, full crushed crimson Levant morocco ext 
| edges entirely uncut, by Chaimbolle-Duri 

MEMOIRS DU DUC DESAINT SIMON. Lituctrated w 
} several hundred Extra Plates and Portra tos 


} Proofs before letters. Largé Paper. Only 1 
printed, of which this is No. 10. YW vos. imy 
crushed crimson Levant Morocco, extra, by Chis 


Daru. 
The entire collection was purchased direct. withent ; 


ment of commission. and will be offered for sak 2 ©X 
original cost. with this difference in favor of th« 


xt will now be re ‘ 
it thirty cent whict 


that what was originally paid in 
in paper, the franc being valuc 
at least thirty per ee > ‘ 
tion, 
priced catalogue is in preperation, and will 
as soon as possible, and will be sent to any 
receipt of 25 cts. 
THE BOOKS WILL BE ON EXHIBITION AND »& 
ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER TUE wri 
J.W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome Street, New You! 


Two Favorite Grirr-Books, 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


BY JOUN BARTLETT 
Fourth Edition. Eighteenth Thousand. 


This widely-known and popular volume has just appeare | 
| in a fourth edition, so much enlarged and improved as to 
be practically a new work. Asa useful and valuable gift 
book, it has no superior. For the Holidays it can be had in 
the following bindings : 





Vellum cloth. or morocco cloth, gilt top, - $3 
Half-calf, gilt, marble edges, - - - . 
Half-moroeco extra, gilt, - 
Calf, extra, gilt, - . - 
Full polished calf, extra. gilt, - - 6 
Turkey antique, extra : . : . . es 
Morocco, extra, gilt edges, —- - - : 
Levant morocco, superbly tooled, and gilt, - 1 
Full crushed Levant morocco, extra, gil 
edges, - - - . - : 


10 Oo 
Sent free by mailto any address on receipt of the price 


6 
THE BES’ 


EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Ricwarp Grant Waite 
Twelve Volumes 


CROWN OCTAVO EDITION, 


Cloth, - - - - - - - - $36 00 
Half-calf or half-morocco, - . - ° 54 00 
Full calf - - - - - - 66 00 
Full Levant morocco, extra, gilt edges, by 
Matthews, - - - - = 100 00 
A few copies elegantly bound by Riviére. 
of London. in polished calf, gilt, or full 
tree calf. gilt edges, : . - - 1906 
i6mo EDITION, 
At a Reduced Price. 
Cali (formerly $24), - - - - - $18 60 
Half-calf or halfmorocco. - « - - 36 00 
Calf, extra, gilt, - - - 48 00 


A HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 
With full descriptive titles and prices of all the best Gift 
| Books and Miscellaneous Works, English and Americvi 
will be sent by mail to any address, on application 





PUBLISHED BY 


| LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston 
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Durrmnc tre Hoximay SEASON, AND UNTIL JANUARY 10, 1869, THESE Books wILL 
ne Sent, Post on Express CHARGES PAID, AND DELIVEKkY GUARAN- 
TEED, UPON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 





FINE ART BOOKS WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





RAPHAEL'S WORKS. The great works of Raphael Sanzio of Urbino. Twenty-six Photo- 
graphs fron the best engravings of his most celebrated paintings. With descriptive texts and essays on the genius 
of Raphael, by Lanzi and QUATREMERE DE Quincy. 1 vol. 4to, extra cloth, gilt side and edges, $22 50. 

OUR LORD AND HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES. A series of Photographs after drawings by 
Leonar.Jo da Vinci. in the possession of Her Royal Highness the Grand-Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Edited, with a 
sister? of cach Disciple, by the Very Rev. Henry ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Handsomely bound, royal 
Ato, $22 60. ; 

THE EARLY WORKS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. A brief sketch of the life of 
the artist, illustrated by Photographs of sixteen of his most popular works, With a complete list of his exhibition 
pictures. Handsomely bound, royal 4to, $16 00. 

MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH ART. With sketches of some of the most celebrated of the 
deceased painters of the English School from the time of Hogarth to the present day. Handsomely bound, royal 
Ato $22 50. 

MASTERPIECES OF FLEMISH ART, including examples of the early German and the 
Dutch Schools, with memoirs of the artists. By Mr. Caartes Heaton, Illustrated with twenty-six Photographs. 
Handsomely bound, royal 4to, 1 vol., $22 50. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. The result of two years’ exploration of their locality 
and remains. With 20 Soll-sone Photographs taken on the by Mr. A, Svoboda; with itinerary. Edited with 
Notes an 1 Preface by Rev. H. B. Tristram, F.L.S, 4to, cloth extra. $22. 








E. ch of these superb volumes is a gallery in itself, and will secure to its posceeee faithful reproductions of pictures 
of the highest artistic merit, scxttered through the public and private collections of Europe, and many of them alto- 
ether invecessible to any but the privileged few. The photographs have all been taken with the — accuracy and 
nish and have been most carefully mounted. It would be impossible to select a gift which would be so highly prized 
by every person of cultivated taste as one of these superb volumes. 





*,* During the Holiday Season, and until January 10. 1869, these books will be sent to any address, post or ex- 
press charges paid, and safe delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of the price, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
oe NOW READY. 


TH E cA LAX Y THE JANUARY NUMBER 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


eS 


JANUARY, 1869, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, ery esas 
‘Ow RE Th ing chapters of th 
ee BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 


Written expressly for this Magazine, entitled 


BEYOND THE BREAKERS: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


With 
Il. POEMS FOR A GO 
1. First Greetine. By R. H. Stoddard. 
2. Seconp GREETING. ge H. Boker. 
8. Sone By Bayard Taylor. 
CHRISTMAS OMIMES. 
THE BLUE CABINET: A Curistmas Story. By 
a ow Hooper. 
Vv. THE OLD YEAR A THE NEW. 
VI. THE SECRET AGENT +4 NAPOLEON III.) 
Vil. JUSTICE FOR BLUE-BEARD. 
VIII. CROSS AND CROWN: A Porm. By Edgar Faw- 


cett. 
IX. i wd GREAT PRICE, By RebeccaHardinge 
8. 
X. THE PARISIAN NEW YEAR'S, By George M. 


Towle. 
XI. NOR DEAD NOR LIVING: A Love Srorr. By 
Jane G, Austin. 
XII WILL SPAIN BE A REPUBLIC? By Karl Blind. 
XIII. GOLDEN DREAMS: A Curistmas Story. 
XIV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
XV. LITERATURE OF THE DAY, 
The Third Volume and Szeconp Year of LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE of Liferature. Science, and Education com- 
mences with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the 


Tt is the largest American Monthly ever issued, contain- 
ing 160 pages of choice reading matter. 


In this number is commenced 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


the great story by Mrs. Edwards, author of ‘ Archfe 
Lovell” ard ‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman.” 

In the March number will be commenced the great Fifty 
Thousand Dollar Story by Charles Reade, author of * Foul 
Play.” ete. 

This number also contains articles by William Cullen 
Bryant, A, Oakey Hall (the new Mayor of New York), 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor, Richard Grant White, Justin 
MeCarthy, Eugene Benson, Edmund C, Stedman. Also 
articles on Literature and Art, ‘* Driftwood,” and the 
Nebule. Altogether, itis one of the most brilliant num- 
bers ever published. 


ITl, 
IV. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Price $4 per year; 85 cents per number. 


We offer liberal terms for clubbing with other periodi- — Pd the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only 
“ape maintain the 
cals. We will send ' HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
The Galacy and Harper's Bazar one year for $6; regu- which it has acquired during the first year of its publica- 


tion, but that it shall be still more valuable. attractive, and 
entertaining. 

Each Number will contain a large proportion of LIGHT 
READING, together with articles of a more thoughtful 


lar price, $8 


The Galacy and Harper's Weekly one year for $6; regu- 


lar price ss 


T Galaxy’ a Our Young Folks year for $4 50: class. 
et ta mal aah NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 

regu-ar price, Oo : ; ; and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertain- 
The Galaxy and the Riverside Magazine one year for jing Serial Novel. 

34 60; regular price, $6 50. ERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4; Single Number, 35 


cents. 


y and the American Agriculturist one year 


regular price, $5 50. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
495 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


rh 


« S15) 


A full Prospectus. with Club Rates.and Premium List of 
valuable Books, will be sent on application. 

Address 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





THE CHURCHMAN: 


THE LARGEST WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


OF THE 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3 per annum, in advance. $2 50 per annum.to Clergy- 
men and Students in Divinity. Fifty cents additional 
after three months, 





M. H. Matiuory & Co., 87 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New York Orricr, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 





From the Round Table, May 18, 1867. 

“It is well adapted both to the clergy and laity, and 
stands in the safe medium position of earnest work, with- 
out partisan aims. It comes up to its work honestly and 
squarely, and on the whole better fulfils our idea of a reli- 
gious newspaper than any other journal we have scen.” 


From the New York Tablet (Romish), Aug. 24, 1867. 


“The Churchman, the ablest Episcopalian journal re- 
ceived at this office.” 


From the Gospel Messenger. 


“ We cannot help, even at the risk of making our own 
subscribers discontented. giving our testimony to the ex- 
ce!lent character and management of the C/vrchman. The 
last number is one of the finest we have ever scen of any 
Church paper.” 

From the New Haven Palladium, Jan. 26, 1867. 

“It is conducted with great editorial ability; its news 
department is full and entertaining ; and it is well supplied 
with general religious literature. In respect of style and 
typography, it is one of the handsomest papers on our ex- 
change list. It is creditable alike to the Episcopal Church 
and the editorial profession.” 


From the Churchman (London), Jan. 23, 1868. 

* The Churchman, an American Church newspaper, which 
strikes us as a very superior representative of Church prin- 
ciples, both in the matter of opinion and in literary attrac. 
tiveness.” 


From the Western Episcopalian, Feb. 15, 1868. 


“The Churchman, one of the best and most dignified 
papers in the Charch.” 


From a Letter by the Rev. F. D. Huntrneron, D.D.., to his 
Parishioners. 


** Boston, December 9, 1867. 

** About a year ago the Churchman, published at Hart- 
ford, passed into new hands, and became a new paper. 
Since that time I have read it regularly, and can with a 
good conscience recommend it as meeting in every way the 
want of a vigorous. high-toned, tolerant, and thoroughly 
religious family newspaper. 

‘* A great deal of enterprise, literary ability, and good 
judgment have been put into it, and more is promised. 
Some of the ablest writers and most energetic working- 
men of our Church are engeged upon it. It has the rare 
excellence of being free from all bitter controversy. parti- 
sanship, and narrow extremes of opinion. It stands firmly 
and consistently on the Gospel-ground. discouraging every- 
thing that would disturb the harmony and settled order of 
the good old Scriptural ways of our communion, yet de- 
fending them in an enlightened. catholic, and manly spirit. 
The sheet is beautifully printed, and the contents are vari- 
ous, compact, and pointed.” 

From the Advertisers’ Gazette, November, 1868. 

“Tue CourcHMAN.—Among the religious papers of the 
country there is no one which has made more rapid strides 
towards prominence and importance than the Churchman, 
of Hartford, Conn. With indomitable energy and literary 
ability of the very highest order, it is now emphatically 
reaping a golden harvest. We are told its circulation is 
larger than that of any other Church paper, and its being 
the only one in the country to give verbatim reports of the 
proceedings of the recent General Convention is signifi- 
cant.” 

Specimen Numbers, with Premium List, sent free on re- 
ceipt of postage. 
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The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


"* Sent by Mail, Postage Beet Free, on receipt of Price. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS. Complete in Two 


Volumes. Sermons by HENRY WarD BrecuHeER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In 2 volumes 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin, Cloth $5. 1 2 

ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. 
Adventures in the Apache Country: A Tour through 
Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. By J. Ross Browngz, Author of ** Yusef,” 
“Crusoe’s Island." ** An American Family in Ger- 
many,” * rig & sade i eo Thor,” ete. With Illustrations. 
12mo. cloth, be 

DU CHAILLU'S WILD LIFE UNDER THE 
EQUATOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated 
for Young People. By Paut B. Du Cuariuxv, Author 
of ‘‘ Discoveries in Equatoria) Africa.” ‘* Stories of the 
nage) oth gi. * etc. With numerous Engravings. 

10, ¢ 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Inva- 


sion of the Crimea: Its Origin, - an pees of its 
Progress down to ‘the Death ‘of Lord By 
Vol. IT. just ready. 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGUAKE. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, cloth, Spe 
BULWER'S NEW PLAY. . ‘Hightful 
Heir.” A Drama in Five Acts. B ARD But- 
wer, Lorp Lytron, Author of “‘chelien* “ed mr 
Lady of L: jena ” * Not So Bad as Wi 
ham, wu e Caxtons, What Will fie Do With te 


s0L. "dime. pa 'S ee RICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Theatrical Management in the West and 
South for — Years. interspersed with Anecdotical 
ee —— phically given by Sox. Smrrs, 
Retired th Fifteen Illustrations and a Por- 
trait of ae sy es 8vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 
SCHOOL LYRICS. A Collection of Sacred 


Hymns for Mr Exercises in Schools. By 8S. M 
CaPRON, * 1 of Hartford (Conn.) High 
Sch 82mo, cloth. exible, 40 cents. 


ool. 
DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on 
ae ERA eee wT eer 
in th the 6 Coleg of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
tions. 12mo, cloth or half leather, ‘31 50. 

BULWER'S 1 PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of cay =e Soar, Lorp Lytron, In 
2 volumes. 12mo, 

RANDALL’S PRING PLES OF EDUCA- 
TION. First Principles of Popular Education and 
Public Instruction. ByS.S. Ranpa.u, Superintendent 
of Public Schools in New York, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 


an Introduction. conmdnelby Ww History of the Old and 
New Testaments, Wru1am Smitn, LL.D. 
With Maps and Wood-cuts. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
(Uniform with the Student's Hist 
SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. 
The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson ; compris also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
SamvueEv Smizes, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” ‘* The Hugue- 
—_ a With a and numerous Illus- 
tions. 
DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the 


American Civil War. By Joun bia = DRAPER, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemis 


ology in 
the University of New York; Author ~ “A Treatise 
on Human Physiology,” * A History of the Intellectual 


Development of Europe,” oth, 33 a3 In 3 volumes, 
Vol. 11. just ready. 8vo, 

we BIBLICAL, BTRONG'S CYCLOP ADIA 

LOGIC. AND ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL LITERATURE. Voi. II. now ready. ~ 

Road 8vo. Price per vol., cloth, 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL RIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION ; the Second and Concluding Volume. 
Harper's Pictorial Hi of the Great Rebellion in 
the United States. By As 9 ant ui 
Henry M. ALDEN. te ta 2 volumes, with 
nearly one | tee Tilustrations. cloth, $6 
oe or, in 1 volume, cloth, bevelled, $12; half 


co, $14, 
THE 0! OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, 
with Suggestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, cloth, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON. THE iy y-e 


Notes, Critical, 1 Practical, 
Book of Psalms eerie, 


ye ‘dean's he In 8 volumes. Vol. 

COMER’S 1 N AVIGATION Navigation Sim- 
practised at Bea" Adapted to the wan the wants of the Sailor. 

taining all the Tables, Explanations. Testes. 

tions necessary for and Use of 

the Practical Branches Navigation and Nautical 

ast Aimer can Ep semeris anf Nawtical Ateence te 

seve ry x Compiled by Gro. N N Comzn. 
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HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Span- 
ish Conquest in America, and its Relationto the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By 
Artuur HELPs. Complete ind volumes, Vol. /V, just 
Published, 12mo, cloth, a, $1 50 per volume. 


THE NEW - NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS: 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A Love Story. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax.” Illustrations. 8vo, 
paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sur ey Brooks, 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

THE MOONSTONE. By 
Tilustrations. Svo. cloth, 

= BRAMLEIGUS OF 

yy CHARLES LEVER. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

MILDIEED. By Grorerana M. Crark. 8vo, 


cents. 
THE D DOWER HOUSE. By Annie THomas, 


8vo. paper, 50 cents. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. BRappos. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
—_ OR MARRIAGE ? By Wriu1aM BLAcK. 
0. paper, 50 ce 
A Lost NAME. ‘By J. 8. Le Fanv. 


JEANIES. “QUIET LIFE. 


cents. 


Witkse CoLurns. 
paper, $1 50. 
‘BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


8vo, 


8vo, paper, 50 





*,* Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


CHRIST IN SONC: 


HYMNS OF IMMANUEL, 





SELECTED FROM ALL AGES. 


With Notes, by Pari Scuarr, D.D. 


Small 4to, elegantly printed, cloth, gilt, $5; gilt, extra, $6. 

“The editor has carried out his plan with singular 
success, and produced a collection of Doctrinal Lyrics to 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel in the whole 


compass of English literature.” — Tridune. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


770 Broadway, Corner of Ninth Street, 


‘TO BOOK COLLECTORs. 


J. W. Bovton invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 

embracing all classes of Literature, an pO a Sv- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Fine Art Works, History | 
and BrograPpny, VoYAGEs and TRAVELS, PoETRY and the 
Drama, NATURAL History, STANDARD ‘and MISCELLANE- 
ous Works, EarRLy PRINTED K8, ILLUMINATED Mis- 
SALS, etc. 

Priced Cataloques gratis on application. 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 


~ American Cattle. 
THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, ANB MANAGEMENT. 


Lewis F. ALLEN. President N 
Society. 532 pages. ice $2 50. 
“Tt is just such a oe as our farmers need."’"—Marshall | 


P. Wilder, President U. 8, Ag’l Society. 
“Tt is. in m ju ent. the best work on the subject OW 
ublished in erica. and worth ten times the cost.” 


. Chenery. of Highland Stock Farm. 
“Whatever works the stock-frmer may already have, * 
cannot afford to do without this.” — Chie Farmer. 
“It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information, sound and sensible, on every | 
page.” — The People, Concord, N. H. ‘ 


AGENTS WANTED, 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 
678 Broadway. N. Y. 


v. ¥. State Agricultural | 


SPLEN DID NEW GIFT BOOK. 


THE BIRD. 


By Jvu.es Micwexst, author of ‘* History of France,”’ ete. 





This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and 


ten exquisite engravings, by Giacome.us, Doré'’s col 
laborateur on his celebrated Bible. 

cE—Muslin extra, bevelled,- —- - - $4 

a Turkey Mor. extra antique, - - 10 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Saturday Review, 

“The French—as in other things. so in science —have a 
knack which we have not. Since Buffon's days they have 
contrived to write scientific books in a poetical fashion and 
with a certain bouquet, as it were, of sentiment, and a kind 
of glitter and sparkle which is far fro nus. We feel this 
in looking at Michelet’s ‘The Bird,’ which is graceful and 
airy in style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit,” 

The Art Journal, 

“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable 
volume to think over, . «. It was a wise, and we can- 
not doubt it will be a profitable, duty to publish it here, 
where it must take a place second only to that it oc cuptes 
in the language in which it was written, The engravings 
on WwW are of a very masterly character; they are all 
first-class, admirably drawn, and exquisitely engraved ; 
they may be classed, indeed, with the best pr oductions of 
the art that have been produced in our age. 

The Art Journal (Second Notice), 

“Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, 
been more exquisitely illustrated by wood engraving than 
the whole of these designs by M. Giacomelli, who has 
treated the subject with rare eo’ of pencil. and the 
most charming poetigal feeling—a fee) ago ctly in har- 
monk with the written descriptions of Michelet him 
self. 

lQuatrated London Neves, 

‘One of the most charming books we have lately re 
ceived—certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less 
worthy of meditation.” 

Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 

* Parts, 10th January. 1868, 

** @anTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translations, 
but your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. 
As far as I can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

* The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness 
rarely shown in our French engravings. 

‘Tam much flattered by the extreme care you have be 
anes upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also de 
lighted to see it so beautifully produced, Accept of our 
thanks and cordial greeting. J. MicuE.er. 

“To Tuomas NELSon & Sons.” 

*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND: An Illustrated History of Society and Govern- 
ment from the Earliest Period to our own Time. By 
CHARLES KNIGHT, With sixty-six steel engravings 
and nearly twelve hundred woodcuts. 

This is the only compete Standard “ History of England.” 
Not only does it give with accuracy and system the histori- 
cal events from the age of the Druids down to the pre: ont 
decade. but it also depicts minutely the manners and - 
toms ofeach era. The authorsuggests that its title shew ld 





be ‘‘A History of the English People’ rather thin “A 
History of England.*’ Numerous plates illustrate the text, 
and present vividly to the reader the actors and the scenes 
of the narratives. Lord Brougham. in speaking of the hook, 
says: “Its literary merits are of a very high order; indeed, 


nothing has ever appeared superior. if anything has been 
published equal, to the account of the state of commerce, 
government, and society at different periods.” 
8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $30; half-calf, $45; full calf, $55. 
Imported in quantities by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON 


Just Issvurep. 





No. 1 or 


SABIN’S AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: 
A NEW JOURNAL AND CATALOGUE FOR 
BOOKBUYERS. 





| Its design is to be a Monthly Register of New Books—a 
| Catalogue of Receipts and Additions to Stock, and Discur- 

| sive Matter concerning Books, Auction Sales, and Literary 
Subjects generally. 

The Publisher's extensive acquaintance and active con- 
nection with the trade, libraries, literary societies, and 
bookbuyers generally, will ensure a circulation to render it 

a profitable medium of advertisements. 

| The Journal will, for the present. be sent gratis to appli- 
| cants, but a subscription of one dollar will ensure its receipt 


for a year. 
J. SABIN, 
84 Nssau Street, New York. 








ole 


The Nation. 


[| Dee. 17, 1868 











BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 


tJEORGE 
416 Broome Street, 


ANY OF WHICH WILL BE SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


HOLIDAY CIFT-BOOKS. | 


GEMS OF  -_~- ART OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR ing reproductions of the greatest | 
works - ai a the most celebrated artists of this | 
country, in twenty-four pictures. beautifully printed in | 
colors. by Leighton Brothers, with illustrative texts by | 
Francis Turner Patergve. Imperial 8vo, eide, 
ously bound in cloth. with inlaid and illuminated side, 
price $10; full morocco. $16, 

Tats m ignificent volune, which has been two years in | 
pregecetes, has been pronounced by competent judges | 
he the most splendid specimen of color-printing eve a 
duced in Great Britain. Among the illustrations wil | 
found copies of some of the A pictures of Landseer, 
on Leslie, Linnell, Egg, Maclise, Stanfield, and ete 
others. 

TENNYSON’S IDYLS OF THE KING, now complete, | 
each volume containing nine superb steel engravings | 
from designs ~- Gustav Doré. 

A LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


Enid. elegantl bound ine loth, Se eee 
E aine, at ad ‘ ; ‘ - 100 
Vivien. - “ « ‘ J ‘ P 10 00 
Guinevere, - ” “ ° e ° 10 00 


Vivien and Guinevere, one volume, 17 00 
The first of poets. the first of artists, and the foremost | 

of engravers have been engaged upon the production of | 

these volumes, and it may now frirly be claimed that no | 

more beautiful and appropriate holiday could bly | 

be found thin either or all of these volumes would form. | 

Doré has never emp!oyed the wonderful vigor of his 

~ ation to better effect. while his —— s have been executed 
engravers who stand foremost in their profession in 

Creat ritain 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
With One Hundred and Tyee eee Steel Engrav- 
ings. from the Designs of J. M. TURNER and 
Tuomas Srorsarp. beautifully printed on fine toned 
paper, 4to, . antly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $12; 
iu 1 morocco 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS ; or. Floral Emblems 
of These. Fe Feelings. and Sentiments. By RopertT > 
Tyas, F.R.B.8.. with Twelve Colored | 
Groups of rowers’ — upon a thick. yey white 
paper, and chastely bound in — full gilt side and | 
e es rice $i fu'l morocco. $ 

PICTURES FROM NATURE. By lacow Moware, With | 
twelve illustrations. Beautifully printed in colors by | 
Kronheim, London. Printed on -_— toned paper. 


Small 4to, cloth, awe ie edges. 
POEMS, By Roxsert 


NORTH COAST 
Bucuanan, Illustrated by Engravings from Drawings | 
by J. Wour, A. B. Hovenrton, G, J. WELL. and 
Bio, full: Daze. to, cloth, extra giltand gilt edge. 

full morocco, 

WAY SSibE POSIES. Original Poems of the Count 
Life. Edited by Ropert Bucwanan, Pictures by 
J. PiInwe., J. Nortu, and Freperick WALKER. 
Engraved by the ‘Broturrs Dazier. 4to, cloth. su- | 
nerb binding, enamel centre $10, fil morocco $15. 

TOU /iES OF ‘NATURE. By E-uinent Artists and 
Authors, This volume contains Ninety-eight Draw- | 
ings on Wood, set in Gold Borders, | produced in | 
the highest style of Art under the superintendence of 
ee om Brotaers. Royal 4to, extra cloth, | 


it edges 
vot rER'S (BIRKET) PICTURES OF ENGLISH LAND- | 
°ES, with tiirty superb vings by DaLzreL 
) ate and pictures in words by Tom Taree 4to, 
som, elegantly gilt and gilt edges. $10; fuil morocco, 


$! 

HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME SCENES. in original 

gems by Jean > —y Dora Greenwell, Mrs. Tom 

sylor, the Hon. Mrs Norton. Amelia B. Edwards, | 
Jennett Humphreys. and the author of ‘John Halifax, | 
Gentieman " and pictures by A. B_.. oughton. engraved 
by the oe Dalziel. 4to. cloth, richly gilt ond gilt | 
edges. $10; full morocco. $15. 

A ROUND OF DAYS, described in original poems, by | 
some of our most celebrated poets. and in pictures by 
ag wet. engraved by the ay DALZIEL. 
dto foomely bound. in full morocco. $15. 

GOL DSMITH: 8 (OLIVER) POETICAL WORKS. Edited | 
by the Rev. R. At Wrimorrt, and illustrated with 40 pic- | 
tures by Birket Foster, and 60 ornamental designs by 
Noel F umphreys elaborately engraved and splendid.y 
printed in colors on toned paper, with a old-line bor- 
= 4to, cloth, full gilt and giit edges, $9; full moroc- 


i2. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (The Life and Adventare of), by 
Daniel Defoe. with steel rtrait memoir of the au- 
thor, and 100 beautiful illustrations from designs by 

. D. Watson, beautifully —— on fine toned ee 
tio cloth > and gilt 

PROV BiAL PHILOSOPE First = Second Se- | 
ries). Martin F. Tupper. M.A., D.C.L.. F.R.S.. of 


| 


Cc nrlat Church Oxford. beautiful'y illustrated by Gustav 8 o e+ 8 


Dore and others, 4to, extra cloth, full gilt side and | 


eige 
THE iLL ER'S DAUGHTER. me ALFRED TENNYSON, 
with steel engravings by A. L. 
gant gilt edges, $4. 


. Bond. 4to, cloth, ele- half bound in calf, $90; or handsomely bound in tree calf, 
| gilt edges, $125. 


New 





STANDARD WORKS. 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, including <4 
Biography and Doubtful Plays. With twelve —— 
Tilustrations, beautifully printed on toned pa 
— London. 8 vols. super 5 kes 1 8vo. cloth. 
cal ; tree calf, gilt edges, ; or su sat 
rit fall morocco. extra bh 
UNTON'S MAGNIFICENT EDITION OF ena | 
TOPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, with copious Ori- | 
ginal Notes. Glossary, and a new Life, in which are in- 
corporated some items of information a | 
known, and recently discovered in the Rolls —_ 
London, and containing upward of 1.700 beau 


illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, from 
designs by : by John Gilbert. In 8 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 
f cal ; A ; tree calf, gilt 


Secs ; full morocco > 

on employment of the resources of the i 
maker and the t pher, and multitudinous drawings | 
' by John Gilbert, <aeentel in his most genial mood, | 
and full of Shakespe rian ce and comedy, claim for this 
e —— of Shakespeare a place in every library.” —London 


ritie. 
TH ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISPORY. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S. With 1.500 Dlustra- 
a S- nee ——— by y Dai . a. Weir, Har- 


vey. and le 8 vols. 
al roe or oth’ gary halt Mare pot. Ag: full calf, 
oa tree calf, on edges, ; and in full 


In this work, the ue org a endeavored to present to 
the reader the out!ines of zodlogic knowledge in a form that 
| shall be readily comprehended, while it is as intrinsically 
| valuable as if it were couched in the most repellent venue. 
lary of conventional technicalities. The body of the work 
has been studiously preserved in a simple and readable | 
form, and the more strictly scientific portions have been 
removed to the * - — arr of Generic Distinctions” at | 
the end of each volum 
LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 

ENTERTAINMENTS. With several hundred engrav- 
ings on wood. froin designs by William Harvey. 8 vols. 
= cloth, $15; half calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. F FRAKCE, 
SPAIN. AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. 
new edition from the text of CoLoneL JouNeEs. ‘with 
Notes, a Life of the Author. an Essa: oy on his Works. 
and a Criticism on his History. With 120 beautiful 
woodcuts, illustrative of manners, customs, etc. 2 
vols. su royal 8vo, cloth, $12 
* Also for sale, a few copies of the illuminated edition 

‘of Proiseart's Chronicle, 2 vols , half morocco. gilt wh] 

| The illuminations & in number) are reproduced fro: 

| Froissart in the Bibliothéque Royale, Paris, and other 

| sources 

MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; containing an account 
of the crue] on Wars between the Houses of Orleans 
and Burgun Beginning where that of Sir John 
Froissart Finis es, and en at the year 1467, and con- 
tinued b fay Bo to oe ear 1516. Translated by 

Tuomas JoHNES, Esq rated with numerous wood 
wings 2 vols. oe royal 8vo. ty $9 

THE FIRST FOLIO (i623) 81 SHAKESPEA ted 
in fac- imile for Mr. Lione! Booth, coer Small 4to, 
cloth, $10; tree calf, gilt edges. $16. 

A small number of this work on large 
Price, half bound in vellum, : 
| edges, $25. 


per can also be 
tree calf. 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD POETS. In ~~ 
8vo volumes, with raits and virnettes, as original’y 
— by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon fine 
Pal and each, with one Se. an complete in one 

bene The test care has been taken in civing 
the text in its utmost attainable purity; and the edition 
has been rendered still more desirable by the addition 
of —— en my ey emg te critical — 


fron 94 pens of Gifford 
wall, Leigh Hunt, hb. ce, Cary, and others. At their 
use of literary Pstudenta,” or 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 


Shakspeare, .... $6 
Ben Jonson, . « O} _ S3veB, . o's « gio 
omnes and Ford, | 6& John Webster. ; 4 
Wycherley ve, Christopher Marlowe, 4 

anbrug! h, ae ‘arqu- Greene and Peele,, . 6 


) 2 * . 


THE OLD POETS: 


—. ° : #2 bo | Pose 


Complete sets of the above 13 volumes can be obtained 


ROUTLEDGE & 








ry iar , 


SONS, 
York, 


PRE-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICES 


NEW JUVENILES. 


ah we S ANEDAL. FOR 1869. An entertaining 

of Original Literature. Edited by Eomunp 

orca Contains complete the new story by 

Thomas Miller. entitled ‘‘ The Gaboon, or Adventures 

9 Sarr ane; ;” and Stories and Tales by Rev. J. G. 

Clement Scott. W. H. Walenn. Sidney Daryl, 

in. Lieut. C. R. Low. C. H. Ross. and many 

others. ustrated with wu of one hundred wood 

engravings and six beau y colored illustrations by 
Kronheim, London. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $3. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK: A Copstate Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Amusements. — ye Rovut- 


original “designs, and nd. eight bea es colored plabes. 
lored pla 

y Rowvag Edition. Witt an Appendix on Se 
8vo, clo! 


iene —— CHADWICE. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild Sports of India 
on the Neilgherry oan in ‘the Jungles, and on the 
auton, B ajor W. ALTER CAMPBELL. Fourth edi- 

tion. With stee! engravings. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLA- 
BLE, ay Mone Gonessumm, With twelve beautifully 
colored illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


480P’S FABLES, IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mary Gopotraix With eight beautifully colored 
illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 


SANDFORD AND MERTON, IN WORDS OF ONE SYL- 
LABLE. 


Mary Gopo.trHin. With ¢ ne beauti- 
fully colored illustrations. 12mo, extra clo’ b 


THE BOY FORESTERS: A Tale of the Da of Robin 
Hood, By ANNE Bowman, Author of * toe ar 
oo” Hunters,” etc. deme, cloth, ieee, 


THE DOCTOR'S WARD: Tale for Girls. By the 
Author of * ‘The Four Sisters,” ‘‘The Children of 
Blessing,” etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 


STORIES OF OLD DANIEL FOR THE AMUSEMENT 
OF YOUNG PERSONS. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 


THE BOY CAV ALIERS; or, The Siege of Clidesford. 
By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M. A., Author of ** Barford 
Bridge.” * School-boy Honor,” etc. With illustrations, 

16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE apveaTUnae OF JOSHUA HAUSEPIPE, MAS- 
TER MARINE es oa a and Land. By 
Lieut. C. R. Low, (late) I. N. With illustrations, 

16mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. . Denison. With 
th “: Ernest ee. 


ustrations Db: ry %.. the 
Brothers — 12mo, extra cloth, » gilt 
edge, $1 75. 
A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De W 


né° Guiro. a ae ~doha Half, 
Gentleman.” Beau’ illustrated and 


rinted on fine 
toned paper. 12mo, , $150; cloth, gitt edges, $1 75. 


Poems of Childhood. Child-Fancy, 
— additional Poems written 
a 


Bee Tye ay 
fully illus rat trated by Millais and others, Clo’ 


CLEVER DOGS. oda ETC. With anecdotes of other 
animals. 


with u of sev- 
enty illustrations. kions. ‘Small tt, ay 8 with medallion pic- 
ture in gold frame on si de, price $2 
OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. By ees ae. 


big pew = Range ——-f og te Mustrations. Small 4to. cloth, 
gold frame on side, etm 


peter OSEPHINE. seventy 
or ustrations, Small at Ato, "Bye uniform Bh * Clever 
Doge.” ete. , $2 50. 


OUR_ DUMB COMPARIONS ; or, Stories about Dogs, 
Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. THomas 

Jackson, M.A, ‘with covey Small 

4to, cloth, uniform with ‘ Clever Dogs,” etc. $2 50. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY: A Selection of Remarkable Inci- 
dents ilustrati the nimals, ted 





Tarior, With twelve Reset: 
4to, extra cloth, 


1 iifaatrations. Small 
ge vith “medallion picture in gold frame on 
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Nation. 








A NEW ROMANCE 


BY 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


Author of “On the Heights,” etc. | 
THE PUBLISHERS OF 


“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE” 


1 re in announcing that, by arrangement with 
ae Wet ublishers of Auerbach’s works, they will 

immediately in *‘ The Living Age” the publication 
of his new and great work, 


The Country-House on the Rhine, 


which is now appearing serially in Germany. 


The author's last work, ‘‘On the Heights,” has been 

nounced the fines!: German novel since Goethe’s * Wil- 

im Meister.” 

** Auerbach is a by many to be the first writer of 
fiction living.”—.V. Y. Hvening Post. 

* Am the livi uropean novelists Auerbach holds 
a proominent rank.""_N. Y. Tribune 

“The leading German novelist of these days.’’—New 
Haven Palladium. 

“*On the Heights’ is the most remarkable novel that 
has come to us from the home of Goethe during the pres- 
ent century.”"—Northern Monthly, May, 1368. 

**One of the few great works of the age."’—John G. 
Saxe, in Albany Argus. 


** The Country-House on the Rhine” | 
promises to be a master-picce of the author. and will de- 
rive additional interest from the fact that its theme is to be 
partly American. The publication will be in the 
number of ** The Living Age” for November 21, and will 
be ccntinued from week to week until completed. 


“The Living Age” free to the end of 
the year. 


To new subscribers, remitting their subscriptions for the 
year 1869. we will send ‘The Living Age’ from the be- 
ginning of this romance to the Ist of January next jree of 

rge. 


“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE” 
‘Will, on January ist next, enter upon its 
One Hundredth Volume. 


It has received the commendation of Judge Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams. Historians Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
and many others; and it admittedly ‘* continues to stand 
at the head of its class,” 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, tive 
poetry: Scientific, Biographical. Historical. and Political 

nformation gathered from the entire body of English Pe- 
riodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes 
every year, of immediate interest, and solid, permanent 

ue, 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving fifty-two numbers of sixty-four each, or more 
n three thousand double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


(From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. May, 1867.) 

‘Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in 
the field, to choose, I should certainly choose * The Living | 

. , . . Noris there, in any library that I know of, 
so much instructive and entertaining reading in the same 
number of volumes.” 

(From the New York Times.) 

“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the 
selection of articles are above all praise, because they have 
never been equalled.”’ 

(From the Philadelphia Inquirer.) 

‘“* A constant reader of ‘ Littell’ is ever enjoying liter- 

ary advantages obtainable through no other source.” 
(From the Philadelphia Press, 1868.) 
ant Living Age’ continues to stand at the head of its 


(From the Richmond Whig.) 

“If a man were to read Littell’s rly. and 
read no else. he would be well tliormmed on Som 
nent subj in the general field of human knowledge.” 

(From the Chicago Daily Republican.) 


‘** Littell’s * is the oldest. and by far the best, 
concentration of choles periodical literature Pein ted in this 
eountry. 


Published weekly, at $8 a year, free of postage. 

An extra copy, or a set of ‘‘ Horne’s Introduction to the 
Bible,” unabridged. in four large volumes. cloth. sent 
7 to any one up a Club of Five New Subscri- | 

. For other Club Terms, send for Circular. 


LITTELL & CGAY, 


ee eats nr 
BURNSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL 





80 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


The 


“rpuis 18 TO CERTIFY THAT I, LOUIS DE PENNE- | 


; ET, residing in the City, County, and State of New 
York. and heretofore, with OCTAVE BRAYER and) 
JULES DE PENNEVET, carrying on a business in said | 
City with fore countries, under the copartnership | 
name or firm of BRAYER, DE PENNEVET & CO. in- | 
tend on or after the date hereof to continue business | 
under the said firm name. j 
Dated New York, 14th November, 1868. | 
L. DE PENNEVET. | 

In presence 8. 8. Surra. 

5 cent stamp. cancelled.] 

TATE OF NEw York. CiTy AND CountTY oF New York, 
ss.— On this 10th day of December, 1868, before me person- 
ally ap LOUIS DE PENNEVET, known to me to 
be the individual described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument, and acknowl tome that he execut- 
ed the same. A. V. W. VAN VECHTEN. 
Notary Public N, Y. State, City and Co. 


FOR BOYS, 
BRAPTLEBORO’, VERMONT. 

This School combines the advantages of a Family School 
with the benefits of Military Drill and Discipline, and has 
met with great success for the past ten years. For further 
information apply to Charles A. Miles, Principal. Brattle- 


boro’, Vt., or to the following gentlemen, to whom Mr. 
Miles is itted to refer: 
David Lane, -, 1837 Duane 8t.. New York; Charles 


Lamson, Esq., 38 Burling Slip, New York; John M. Storey, 
Esq., 74 West Eleventh St., New York; Geo. T. Curtis, 
., New York. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Term 
opens December 28, 1868. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 








OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


— 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 








B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Pe B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassrtt’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bapsirt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bassitt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B, T. Bassirr’s SALERATUS, 


| BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


oh | 
— 
wt 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prive Srreet, New Yorn, 


BUS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


59 Wax Srreer, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Wersosset Sr., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & C ., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868............. 14,004 ‘ of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildinge 
| $6 4 47 ‘ and Grout ary te Architectural snd Engineering 
' Losses Paid since Organization........ $941,059 3O Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 

| Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED, LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 


110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1966. 
AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


'MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 





B. T. Bassirr's STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bansrrr’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be ruRE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
44 West Street, New York. 


~~ DOTY’S _ 
CLOTHES WASHER, 


AND THE 


UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER 


SENSIBLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


They pay for themselves twice a year by saving clothes, 
besides saving nearly half the time and labor of washing. 
Warranted, and money returned if not satisfactory. 


R. C. BROWNINC, Ceneral Agent, 





| FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special "Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 





$2 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


Writing Desks a Specialty. 
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[Dec. 17, 1868 














PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS. 
First Mortgage Thirty-Year Gold Obligations 
OF THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
SECURED BY 


AN ABSOLUTE FIRST LIEN UPON THE MOST DESIRABLE PORTION OF THE 
GREAT NATIONAL PACIFIC RAILROAD LINE. 





This great enterprise is senpecshing comaiian with a rapidity that astonishes the world. Less than 400 miles re- 

main to be built to connect the Central Pacific Railroad with the Atlantic Lines. The greater part of the interval is now 

Gated. and itis reasonably expected that the THROUGH CONNECTION BETWEEN SAN ¥RANCISCO AND NEW 
ORK WILL BE COMPLETED BY JULY NEXT. 

The Western portion of the Line—known as the CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD —besides having the la t 
eettioment. the richest mines, and most valuable lands along its route, is also built and completed as a first-class Rail- 
road in all respects, being constructed directly by the Company themselves, without the intervention of contractors, 
and in anch a manner as to ensure future stubility, economy of operation, and the permanent value of the property. 

The Reportof the Special Commission of Experts ay appointed by the ident to examine the railroad and 
telegraph lines of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, telegraphed to the Secretary of the Interior, December 8, is 
full and specific, and conclades as follows: ‘ 

‘* Heavy trains of rails, ties, and fuel are running safely to the extreme end of the road. four hundred and forty-five 
(445) miles from Sacramento, The road is being constructed in good faith, in a substantial manner, without stint of 
labor, materials, or equipment, and is worthy of its character as a t national work.” 

By the aid of the General Government. and valuable grants from California sources, the Company have already 
met the bulk of their expenditures, and have sufficient Cash urces to enable them to finish their work with the ut- 
most vigor. The iron, and a liberal equipment for the five hundred miles now about completed, as we!l as the mate- 
rial needful for two hundred and fifty miles additional, are all bought, parp For, and athand for use. The speedy com- 

tetion of their entire line, and its success as a grand business enterprise, are no longer matters of hopeful promise, 


ut are placed beyond all ordinary contingencies. 

The business of the Road, although in its infancy only, is without ent. THEGROSS EARNINGS FROM 
JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 1 WERE UPWARD OF $1,400,900 IN GOLD, OF WHICH ABOUT ONE MILLION was NET 
PROFIT. This result was from local commercial business only, at a time when the Company felt compelled to employ 
their available equipment, to a large extent, in transporting the vast amounts of supplies required to subsist 12.000 men, | 
along a line of more than five hundred miles, and the material required for extending the track THREE HUNDRED 
MILES during the period, to the temporary neglect of the enormous freighting business seeking transit over the Road. 
At a late date there were no less than 79 locomotives running on the Road, 80 more on the way, and over 1,200 cars, to 
which the Comey are constantly making large additions. so that by the time the immense tide of THROUG TRAVEL 
AND FREIGHT ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT shall be ADDED TO THE NATURAL AND EXPANDING 
LOCAL BUSINESS, and the energies of the Lon . with their immense facilities, can be devoted to the r traffic, 
THEIR EARNINGS WILL BE ON AN UNE PLED SCALE, and their securities be ranked AMONG THE MOST 
POPULAR IN THE WORLD. 

The current Interest Liabilities upon the Bonded Debt upon an average of three hundred miles in operation during 
the above period were less than 000. 

The issue of the Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS is limited by Act of Congress, and will not equal one- 
third the cost and value of the property upon which they constitute the first lien. The greater = of this Loan is 
already marketed, and is held as a permanent investment 4 the — of this country and pe. We are ai 
thorized to offer a portion of the remainder at 108 and ACCRUED INTEREST IN ‘ 

The Bonds are of on each, bear Six per cent. interest per annum, payable in the City of New York, IN 
UNITED STATES GOLD, 

As the accrued interest from July 1 is charged to the purchaser in cu , and the semi-annual coupons matur- 
ing January 1 next will be paid in full in gold, there is an advantage in purchasing during the present month equal to 
the premium on the back interest. 

he Company reserve the right to advance the price at any time, but all orders actually in ¢ransifu at the time of 
any such advance, will be filled at present prices. At this time they pay more than eight per cent. upon the investment, 
and have, from National and State Laws, guarantees paperier to any other corporate securities now off . 

We receive all classes of Government Bonds at their full market rates. in exchange for the Central Pacific Railroad 
Bonds, om enabling the holders to realize from 5 to 10 PER CENT. PROFIT, and keep the principal of their invest- 
ments equally secure. 

Orders and enquiries will receive prompt attention. Information, Descriptive Pamphlets, etc., giving a full account 
of the Organization, Progress, Business, and Prospects of the Enterprise furnished on application. Bonds sent by re- 


turn express at our cost, 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
and Financia) Agents of the C. P. RR. Co. 





| 
BENEDICT BROTHERS r | 


(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), 


CAPITALISTS & INVESTORS. 


691 Broapway, NEAR FourtH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Tue First MortcaceE Bonps of the ROCKFORD, ROCK | 
Agents for the American ‘* Waltham " Watch. Importers | 


and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, Diamonds, ins, | ISLAND, anp ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY pay | 
Jewellery, and solid ** Sterling * Silver-Ware, 
, pa endian ee of oe Sas Say. and we sell at the | the Principal and Szven PER Cent, INTEREST First Feb. 
owest price, qua conside i 

very article of Silver Ware has Bengpict BroTHERs | ruary and First August, in GOLD_COIN, Free of Gorern- 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English ! Zr 
manufacture. « | ment Tar. 

WATCHES —not only of the celebrated American | 
anes Watch Company, but the finest of European | 4 timited amount only of these Bonds will be sold at 


Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 913g and accrued interest in Currency, by Bankers and 


de especially for us, in Europe, which has the name of 
Brexorcr Buoruens upon ita Perrect Tue-Keerer. | Brokers, Agents of the Company in different parts of the 


Clefning Werchen. attention is given to Repairing and | Counsey and at the office of the Company, 12 WALL STREET 








| 
| New Yors. 


Note.—We have reduced the price of the American | 

‘“ Waltham” Watch below the List Price of the Company. | GOVERNMENT AND OTHER APPROVED SBOURITIES re 
Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer | 

any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, ete. | ceived in exchange at full market rates. 





ALL WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID | Pamphlets giving full information sent on request. 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, | H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 


001 Broadway, uep Fam. | Mrs. A. Sr. Jomn, of Rochester, says that duz- 


ing the past tn years she has made more than 
8,500 vésts with her Wheeler & Wilson machine, 


ACENTS WANTED. 
$75 TO $200 PER MONTH! Or a Commission from 





UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 





OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


8TO., 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 
ETO,, ETC., 

ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 
A variety of kinds of superior cxcel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and tamily grocers, and by all deal- 

ers in fancy articles. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
led 1850. With a limited number, 





Son - i respect. Boys fi for 
en! every 
ohene. business, West Point, o- *napolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Pri _.pat, Stamford, Conn. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C co., 
Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
COALOIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 





Maunfactory and Warerooms, 
9, tt. 13 Mercer Street WN. Y. 
NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the test advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
an it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 


and produces thereby a pure li uid tone superior in 
quallt and power to that of the ordinary Plano The 
paw BB released from its conn with the 


jano-case, and res upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
eved from the caused by such connection, and its 
vibra quality increased. 
ess Wi have bah eats our Ourn aebmeaine te be et? 
ve no our own guarantee as 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 








which twice that amount can be made by selling the latest |}, .; . : : ; , 

improved COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MaA- | Desides doing her family sewing ; and that she 
CHINE. Price $18, For Cireulars and Terms, address | has made over 1,200 vests with the needle now in 
©. BOWERS & CO.,, 820 South Third Street, Philade!- 


phia, Pa, 


nently houschold instrument, as well as parties proposing 
to oardinat new Pianos, are invited to call ot examine 
‘ our assortment. 








